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histrionic profession 
commanded more 
interest no doubt 
than will ever be 
the case again. The 
days of Garrick and 
Mrs. Siddons was 
the palmy period of 
the drama. Still 
our best actors and 
actresses do not go 
unnoticed and un- 
appreciated in these 
present times. Mr. 
Forrest stands now beyond a doubt at the head 


of his profession in the role of characters which 
he personates. Mr. Macready is the only mod- 
ern actor who could for a moment contest the 
palm with him, and he is no longer upon the 
stage. Miss Cushman eustains the same posi- 
tion as head of the female line of characters as 
does Mr. Forrest in that of male p: rsonations. 
Her Lady Macbeth is probably as nearly ap- 
proaching that of Mrs. Siddons as is possible ; 
but in her male personations we think Miss 
Cushman signally fails—she should drop them 
altogether. In Romeo she is only good—not 
excellent; while in her legitimate line she is 
really an excellent actress. 

These two eminent performers have lately 
been filling an engagement at rival houses in 
this city. Miss Cushman at the National, Mr. 
Forrest at the Howard Both have been emi- 


nently successful, and have been greeted nightly 
by houses crowded to overflowing. Especially 
has this been the case in the instance of Mr. 
Forrest, who was welcomed back, after an ab- 
sence of several years, to the Boston stage, with 
au enthusiasm and heartfelt earnestness that are 
rarely evinced by a public audience. He has 
always been a great favorite in this city, and we 
think him now more popular than ever since the 
effort made in certain quarters to cast obloquy 
upon him in relation to his domestic trouble, 
a connection wherein he is far more sinned 
against than sinning. The character in which 
our artist has sketched him is that of one of his 
favorite personations, Spartacus, and which was 
performed several successive nights with great 
eclat during the late engagement at the Howard. 
Miss Cushman ran through her usual role of 


characters, well supported at the Nation J, and 
our artist has sketched her in the char:cter of 
Romeo, in which she is eminently successful, 
Her singularly masculire voice, an | fine « oacep- 
tion of the part, enable her w /o it fa: more 
than the common degree of justive {lat th + char- 
acter usually receives reputabls ma!> per- 
formers. We are no advocates uf ass 
male characters by females, but in tris in stance 
partial success has crowned th» effort. It 
will be observed that in both en::ravirgs the 
likeness is most strikingly correct, aul ay one 
acquainted with the fins, manly physical ievel- 
opment of Forrest, will recognize the f lelity 
with which the artist bas given hiv. as tte Ro- 
man slave ; while the peculiar sna reris:0, so to 
speak, of Miss Cashman, is as aceorately given 
in her tall figure and attitude as 2 duguerie stype. 


AWS 


@Miss Cushman commenced her public career 
as a vocalist, and we believe that her first ap- 
pearance upon the stage was in some chorus in 
an opera troupe. She at once conceived a taste 
for the drama, and resolved to follow it as her 
legitimate calling, but so many obstacles had 
she 10 overcome, so much to learn, and so hard 
to study, that it was long before she seemed to 
make the least progress. At last, after perform- 
ing through nearly all the minor grades of the 
profession, she gradually advanced, step by step, 
until her exertions were crowned with success 
so far as to give promise of more than ordinary 
excellence hereafter Not long after this period, 
Mr. Macready came to this country, and seeing 
the fire of genius in Miss Cushman, travelled 
with her as his support, in the female characters, 
and she visited England under his chaperonage. 
Her subsequent career is familiar to all. Mr. 
Forrest seems to have grown up an actor from 
boyhood, and to have struggled with 

from the commencement, seeking to “win such 
gems from the cave of knowledge” as should aid 
him in his beloved purpose of being one day an 
eminent actor. New York was the place where 
he began his career in the humbler walks of the 
drama, but every city in the Union has witnessed 
his brilliant triumphs He is now the tru» 
Roscias of the stage, and though there are plenty 
of insignificant enemies who strive to prejudice 
the public against both his professional and pri- 
vate career, yet his fame a8 an artist is untar- 
nished, and his credit as a man unimpeached. 
The price of fame and ewinence has ever been 
bitter envy. 

Mr Forrest, we believe, proposes to make a 
professional tour of the principal cities of the 
Union immediately after the 1ermination of his 
suits now pending in the courts of New York 
and Pennsylvania. He has been offered fifteen 
thousand dollars for four week» performances ip 
San Francisco but declines the offer as not a 
sofficient sum for the risks and trouble conse 
quent upon so tedious a journey. 

Miss Cushman, we understand, after closing 
one or two wore engagements in this countiy, 
will return to England, where, we believe, she 


proposes to falfil a series of engagements, and 
afterwards to settle there as her future home, 


with a sister who has performed with her abroad. 
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MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, AS ROMEO. | 
MR. EDWIN FORREST. AS SPARTACUS. 
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BEIRESS oF TOULON: 
SAILOR’S FORTERE. 
A Descriptive Romance of the Land and the Ocean, 


BY FRED RUNTER. 


(OONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX. 

MADAME DENOIER IN HAVRE. 

N a quiet and re- 
tired street in Ha- 
vre, which was fre- 
quented but little 
by the citizens, on 
account of its diffi- 
‘culty of approach 
from the principal 
thoroughfares of 
the town, there 
was located a man 
who had but lately 
reached the place, 
and whose busi- 

hess was apparent- 
ly very insignificant He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession—but, judging from the time he occupied 
in the little apartment which he dignified by the 
name of “ his office,” his practice was but small! 

Monsieur Lemoine—for such was the name 
he was known by—was a singular looking and a 
more singular acting personage. But he inter- 
fered with the business of no one, he contracted 
no accounts, his acquaintances were very few, 
and he lived, seemingly, without a thought for 
any body or any particular object, in the fature. 
He had occupied his little office some weeks— 
off and on—and customers were few and far be- 
tween, thus far, in his experience 

Upon her arrival in Havre, Madame Denoir 
desired to consult with an attorney upon the 
course she should pursue ; and she looked about 
for a legal counsellor. She chanced to be pass- 
ing through the Rue de la Platte, when she dis- 
covered a modest sign, upon a very modest 
dwelling, which read—“ Lemoine, Attorney and 
Counsellor.” On her return to her hotel, she 
met with a card bearing the same address, at 
“La Rue de la Platte, No. 54.” It was astrange 
affair, but the servant left this card with her, 
among others, in reply to her wish to learn the 
address of two or three gentlemen of the law. 
An hour afterwards, she ordered a cab, and was 
set down at the attorney’s door. 

On being shown into the little room, she saw 
a decrepit man of most uncommon appearance 
and demeanor, who rose to greet her, and who 
bowed very low, as she entered. He was over 
fifty, hunch-backed, and nervous in his move- 
ments—and his whole contour was very forbid- 
ding. His complexion was dingy, his eyes were 
screened with a huge pair of green goggles, and 
a very high plaited white neckerchief enveloped 
his throat, over which he seemed to peep at his 
visitor, in a most curious and disagreeable man- 
ner. His voice was squeaking and woman-like, 
his dress was of the most marked and eccentric 
fashion; and, altogether, he seemed a living 
caricature, rather than a respectable human be- 
ing. But madame had been attracted to his office 
out of curiosity, and she thought that in spite of 
his queer exterior, he might be of service to her; 
and so she resolved to try him. 

have called for professional advice, mon- 
sieur,” she said. “Iam @ stranger in Havre, 
and I desire that our interview may be confi- 
dential.” 

Without replying, Lemoine directed his at- 

tendant to retire—and thus said : 

“ You might have called upon a more noted 


w=? attorney, madame, but you could not have hon- 


ored any one who would more willingly and 

earnestly serve you. What is your business ?” 
“Some months ago, a relative of mine died, 
leaving me his estaie—” 


“A large one, madame ?” squeaked the attor- 
ney, stooping over his desk, and commencing a 
memoranda of the statement. 

“Yes, monsieur. That js, sufficiently large to 
be worth the retaining.” 


“ And there arise doubts as to the titles, ma 
dame, I suppose ?” 

“No, monsieur Listen to me, please, and I 
will explain.” - 

“I beg your pardon—p: d, madame.” 

“ The estate so left, monsieur, I have now en- 
joyed for a year, and more—and a codicil to the 
will has just been found.” 

“A codicil!” 

“Yes. By this instrument, I am cut off from 
two-thirds of the property.” 

“Is the codicil registered ?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“ Where is the document ?” 

“In the possession of a scoundrel, who is de- 
termined to make use of it to my detriment.” 

“Then you wish to retain possession of the 
whole, and—” 

“I wish to retain my rights, whatever they 
may be,” said madame, quickly. 

“Then you must get possession of that codi- 
cil, before it shall have been placed on record, 
madame.” 

“T cannot do this.” 

“Then you have no case, madame—that is 
very clear. The codicil will take precedence of 
your claim, by all means. If the possessor of 
the writing can be induced—” 

“ That is it, monsieur—that is just what I de- 
sire to effect; I would get possession of the in- 
strument, and will pay roundly to do so.” 

“It is notso easy, that! Who holds this co- 
dicil now, madame ?” 

“ Ah, monsieur! It is in the hands of a des- 
perate man, whom it is difficult to deal with.” 

“ Yet he may be managed,” said the attorney, 
as if confident of his own skill. “I say he may 
be—but you will find it necessary to deal with 
your counsel in detail, madame, if you would 
succeed—and be frank in your instructions and 
assertions.” 

“ Such are my intentions, monsieur.” 

“ Who is the possessor of this codicil, then ?” 

“ Martini, the notary.” 

“ Martini, of Paris?” exclaimed the attorney, 
starting. 

“ The same, monsieur.” 

“T know him, madame. He is shrewd and 
cautious, to a fault.” 

“Could not money—a liberal outlay—induce 
him to yield, think you ?” 

“ That depends entirely upon what his object 
may be; that is tosay—if mere pecuniary gain 
is his aim, we could contrive to manage him. 
But, if Martini has any object else, which he has 
set his mind on, and chances to have the power 
in his own hands—he is a man to use that power, 
be sure of it, madame !” 

There was a strange earnestness in the lawyer's 
manner, which left a singular impression upon 
the heart of the lady who now appealed to him— 
and ghe feared that his words would prove too 
true! he rallied, however, and added: 

“ Monsieur, I have ready means at my com- 
mand,and Iam amply able to reward you if 
you accomplish the object I have now spoken 
of. Everything is at stake with mein this mat- 
ter; and I would get possession-vf that codicil, 
seasonably. If you can succeed in this—I will 
pay you fifty thousand francs for the document, 
when you shall place it in my hands, provided 
it has not been previously registered.” 


“ Fifty thousand francs is a large sum, ma- 
dame !” 

« “Jt is nothing to the value of that codicil to 
me, when once cancelled, monsieur. Will you 
undertake it ?” 

“J will, madame.” 

When ?” 

“ Forthwith.” 

“Jt is well, You say you know Martini!” 

“ Yes—by reputation. He is one of the fore- 
most in the profession, in France. I will com- 
municate with him, directly. "Who are the other 
parties to this will ?” 

“It matters nothing,” said the lady, “since 
they are minors. Once the codicil is in my pos- 
session, I will provide for them.” 

“ And if you do not succeed in obtaining the 
instrument, what is the result, madame ?” 

“ I must obtain it !” 

“ So you shall, if I can aid you to do so, assur- 
edly! Fifty thousand francs, you said, I thiek,” 
continued the attorney, assuming a deep interest 
in this extravagant offer. 

“ Yes,” responded the lady. “I will pay you 
that sum for your own services, and I authorize 
you to pay Martini his price—be it what it may 
—in addition to this amount, if he will deliver 
into your hands that paper.” 

“The proposal is a liberal one, truly.” 

“T am aware of that—and I will satisfy you 
that I am able to perform my part of the con- 
tract.” 

“Ido not doubt you, madame. How came 
the notary in possession of this codicil ?” queried 
the attorney, at last, evidently desirous to begin 
his job with a clear understanding of all its bear- 


“ He says it was placed in his keeping by the 
donor, jast before his decease. But Martini isa 
villain, monsieur ; and villains are easily man- 

” 

“ Not always, madame. He is cunning and 
well advised, and in a matter of this kind, would 
be difficult to deal with. Still I faney he may 
be induced to compromise, unless he has insu- 
perable objections to interfere with our proposals. 
Has any offer ever been maie him, as yet ?” 

“ No, monsieur ;” said the lady. And then she 
added, “that is—Z have made him none.” 

“ Has he been applied to ¢” 

“ Yes—yes—and his terms are—” 

“Then he has proposed terms!” exclaimed 
the attorney, evidently surprised at this turn of 
the affair. 

“You are correct, monsieur. He has offered 
to take the property to himself—and with it, the 


will destroy the codicil.” 
“Qhof This is the state of the case, eh!” 
“ You now know all, monsieur.” 
“ And you decline to wed him ?” 
“ Most determinately, monsieur.” 


tinued the attorney, with a grin. 

“ T would sooner be made a beggar, and starve 
—monsieur! I despise him, and would glaily 
pay liberally to get rid of him.” 

“ Well, madame—I comprehend your object ; 
and will give you my best efforts to arrange the 
affair. 1 will wait on you, in ten days—and 
report.” 

Madame thanked the attorney, left her ad- 
dress, deposited a heavy purse of gold with him, 
as a retaining fee, and departed in excellent 
spirits. 

As she went out, a fiendish smile lighted up 
the attorney's ape-like countenance, and he said 
to himself: 

“T shall succeed, even yet!” 


CHAPTER X. 


4 NEW PHASE IN OUR PLOT. 


Taree days after this interview, Martini 
might haye been seen alone in his private room 
in the city of Paris—at evening—with a pile of 
letters before him. Through Ais management, 
the entire correspondence between Flora Del- 
mont and Madame Denoir had been turned from 
its intended destination, and he had possessed 
himeelf of all that had passed between them—or 
which should have done so—from the day that 
madame left Toulon! 

He read the heartburnings and the disappoint- 
ments which had been occasioned to both from 
the fact that neither had heard from the other, 
from the day they separated—he learned some’ 
secrets which he was desirous to be convinced 
of, through the same sources—and he also as- 


certained how much he was himself esteemed 


person of your humble servant! For this, he { 


“ Perhaps not—perhaps not, madame ;” con- { 


by these two ladies! Bat all this moved him 
not ajot. He bad determined upen his course, 
and he felt certain that the reins were in his 
own hands. Possibly Martini was mistaken. 
On the evening mentioned, there was a letter 
reached him, addressed to Madame Denoir, the 
superseription of which attracted his especial 
notice—for he suspected the handwriting! He 
glanced at it, turned to the seal, and securing 
the door of his apartment, broke open the enve- 
lope, and with astonishment, read as follows: 
Hospital, London, ——, 18—. 
My Mapame Denorn:—What I have 
suffered, since I was induced to leave my native 
land, I cannot describe to you. Sickness, toil, 


shipwreck—everything but starvation, has been 
the lot of him whom you once so kindly cared 


‘ for, and who would never have thus ventured 


forth into the world, but at your solicitation. 
Bearing in mind your kindness, however, I had 
labored 60 to comport myself that you might 
hear a good account of your humble protege— 


but a succession of misfortanes followed me, and 
Iam now penniless, in a London hospital— 
though well nigh recovered from the effects of 
the wounds which brought me here. 


I have ventured to address you, therefore, to 
ask your advice as to my future course, and to 


assure you, at the same time, of my continued 


regard for one who has done so much for me, in 
times past. I left Havre in the vessel selected 
by your friend—our friend, I should say—Mon- 


sieur Martini, the notary; on our homeward 
passage, we were wrecked. I obtained a berth 
subsequently in Lisbon—a mutiny occurred on 
board, in which, while aiding to defend the offi- 
cers, I was severely wounded, and arriving in 
London, was placed in this hospital, where Iam 
still an invalid. 

I would return to France, madame—at least, 
temporarily. I would return, in order that I 
may have the opportunity to thank you, in per- 
son, for your goodness to me, and I would very 
gladly meet you again, after our unhappy sepa- 
ration. My inclinations are unaltered, and, under 
your advice, I should continue to follow the sea 
as a business, in the future. But I am without 
means, in a strange land, in ill condition, at 
present, to buffet the hardships of such a life, 
and I throw myself upon your lenity,in my 
painfal extremity. 

May I not add that it would afford me un- 
qualified pleasure, also, to meet with Ma’amoi- 
selle Fiora, again? Her image has been present 
with me, constantly,im my journeyings, and I 
have looked forward with a joyous anticipation 
to the hour when Isbould, haply, see her again. 
I will not trouble you with a longer letter on this 


oecasion, but will simply express the hope that - | 


you will find it agreeableand convenient to reply 
to this, at your early leisure. 

In the meantime, I would ask that you present 
my regards to her, as well as to monsieur, the 
notary; and accept, for yourself, my warmest 
good feeling. 

I remain, truly, 
Your friend and servant, 
Fonsianc. 


Martini read this letter, over and over again ! 
It was the first authentic account he had re- 
ceived from the boy, since he villanously caused 
him to leave France! Fortunate, indeed, was 
it that the letter had fallen into his hands, instead 
of reaching madame, as it should have done. 
But he had been known in Paris as her attorney 
and adviser, for years, and he found it no diffi- 
cult matter to intercept this, as he had other 
letters. He placed this important document 
carefully in his breast-pocket, and soon after left 
his office, again. 

Madame Denoir got to be very anxious, dur- 
ing the ten days which elapsed between her sin- 
gularly contrived interview with Monsieur Le- 
moine ; and her leisure daring that period was 
occupied in reflection upon her position, the 
chances in store for her, and addressing a letter 
or two to her protege, Flora Delmont. she 
could ascertain nothing new or satisfactory, fur- 
ther, in regard to Elmir—and her anxiety to 
meet the insignificant looking attorney had be- 
come serious—when the day for his coming at 
last arrived. 

Monsieur Lemoine was prompt to his engage- 


ment. At early evening, on the tenth day after [J 


she first met him, a cab halted at her hotel door, 
and the deformed attorney presented his card, 
and quickly followed that to the lady’s parlor. 
Without ceremony he entered, and commenced 
his business, at once. 
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“T have looked over the subject matter you 
were kind enough to entrust me with, madame,” 


m he said, in his squeaking tone of voice, “and 
MT dine I hed the honor of serving you, I have 


communicated with monsieur, le notary.” 
“ With what success did you meet?” queried 
madame, earnestly ; “and what can I hope for ?” 
“T find the case an exceedingly complicated 


affair, madame,” said Lemoine, shrewdly, “and 
Martini is in possession of information, I found, 
that bears unfavorably against you.” 

“ Has he turned traitor, as well as knave?” 
demanded madame, severely, but proudly. 

“TJ cannot answer that, madame, but I have 
ascertained that he is in possession, actually, of 


the codicil you have described, and thas has the 
ability to deprive you of a very large proportion 
of your supposed property—whenever it pleases 
him to register the instrument.” 

“May it not be a forgery, monsieur?” ex- 
claimed madame, in the faint hope that even 


such a defence might be set up in regard to the 


document in question. 

“ That were but a frail supposition, madame, 
and would be exceedingly difficult of proof, you 
perceive. No—TI do not imagine monsieur is so 
shallow as that; the codicil is undoubtedly 


genuine.” 

And what follows, monsieur—supposing that 
the notary sets up this claim ?” 

“The result is very plain. An unconditional 
reversal of the bulk of the estate, real and per- 
sonal, to the heir therein named, and a well- 
founded claim upon your remaining portion, for 
the amounts appropriated by you, since you came 
into possession, over and above what actually 


belongs to you!” 
“ What, monsieur!” said the lady, alarmed at 


this information. 

“JT am serious, madame. Such is clearly the 
present position of this business ; which I have 
examined, critically, with a view to your possi- 
ble benefit and your real interests.” 

“Then am I ruined, monsieur !” 

“T confess to you that the prospect is exceed- 
ingly dubious, madame. The claim ofthe notary 
in favor of the heir, for the income upon that 
portion of this large estate, which monsieur 
alleges you have squandered—” 

“ How, monsieur !” 

“Tonly repeat his words, madame. He as- 
serts that this amount is such, that to liquidate 
it, your whole interest will scarcely be sufficient.” 

“ And he would rob and ruin me!” 

“] think not, madame.” 

“Such is his plan—such would be the result 
of his course.” 

“ So it would be, madame, provided he carried 
out so inconsiderate a scheme as you suspect 
him weak enough to perform.” 

“ What else can be done ?” 

“ There is an alternative, I learn, madame.” 

“ Name it, monsieur, I pray you.” 

“It is simple—but—” 

“Stop!” cried the lady, quickly; “I know 
what you willadd. Thescoundrel demands my 
hand !” 

“ You are right, madame.” 

“ And this is his proposed compromise ?” 

“ You are right again, madame,” said the at- 
torney, in the coolest possible manner. 

“ Then he may produce his codicil, take the 
property, beggar me—if he will—I will never 
listen, for a moment, to his protestations.” 

“ He loves you, I think, madame.” 

“Tove! Martini capable of loving! Ah, 
monsieur; you do not know the notary so well 
as I do—I fancy.” 

“ Perhaps I do,” responded the attorney, con- 
fidently. 

“ Be it so, then. I swear to you, I will part 
with life, property, anything—everything—but 
will ot wed him.” a 

“ You may relent, madame.” 

“ Never—monsiear !” 

“If such be your determinate resolve,” con- 

tinued the atterney, rising, “I am at a loss, just 
now, to give you farther advice. I will turn the 
matter over in my mind, however; and within 
a day or two, will communicate with you, if you 
desire it again. In the meavtime, something 
may turn up, for your advantage.” 
_ “T shall be happy to see you, monsieur ; but 
shall leave Havre in a very few days. If you 
find it convenient to wait upon me, say within 
three days—should you deem it worth your 
while—you will fiod me here.” 

“T shall undoubtedly call,” replied monsieur 
—and the door closed immediately upon his 


Madame Denoir was perplexed.' She’ sus- 
pected that the attorney had been influenced 
by the notary, in some way; and she refleeted 


long and deeply upon the circumstances which 
had transpired within the past fortnight! 


CHAPTER XI. 
A LETTER FROM AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


As madame sat in earnest thought, deeply 
distressed with the prospect before her (for, al- 
though she felt aware that the property she en- 
jeyed would but pass into the possession of 
young Elmir and Flora, yet she knew of, and 
feared, the guardianship to which it was en- 
trusted), her reverie was interrupted by a rap at 


her parlor door. 

“Come in!” she said, at once. 

The servant entered, bearing upon a small 
salver a letter, addressed to madame. She 


glanced at the superscription, turned the missive 
over, and observing that the seal was broken, 
, demanded : 


“ Whence comes this ?” 

“Ts it not for madame ?” 

“Yes—yes Where did you get it ?” 

“In the hall, outside the door, madame. I 
was passing, and picked it up near the head of 
the staircase. I noticed that the seal was broken, 


and I supposed, from the address, that you might 
have dropped it.” 

“ You may retire,” said madame—and turning 
to the signature, her joy may be imagined, when 
she read the name of Elmir Fonblanc! She 
turned to the date, however, and read, “ Hospi- 
tal, London,” and her emotions were instantly 


changed to those of astonishment, sorrow, and 
pain. But she read the letter through—every 
syllable—that letter which brought her such 
gladdenirg and yet such sorrowful news from 
him in whom she felt so deep aninterest! And 
she learned, now, for the first time, much that 
she had never conceived of before! 


From this epistle, she learned that Elmir had 
left Paris, at her suggestion! and she instantly 
traced this deceit to Martini. She re-read the 
letter, and saw how the poor boy had been duped, 
and she charged it to the same agency. She 
dwelt upon his sufferings, the hardships and pri- 
vations he had been subjected to, so maliciously 
and so villanously, through the deceit and cun- 
ning of the notary, and her heart sank within 
her, as she reflected upon that wretch’s duplicity. 

Elmir Fonblanc, the youth for whom she had 
cherished the brightest hopes, was now a suffer- 
ing invalid in the London hospital! This fact 
stared her in the face, and she resolved to de- 
part, instanter, to his relief. She would not de- 
lay an hour. With her own eyes, she would 
behold him—with her own hands, bear to him 
the aid he needed. . 

But this letter—whence came it? This was 
a mystery, indeed! Into whose hands had it 
fallen? Who had dared to break the seal ? 
Might it notbeaforgery! She suspected this— 
she believed that it might be a part of the foul 
scheme of Martini to crush her—and she turned 
again to the superscription. It was daly post- 
marked “ London,” and was addressed to her at 
Paris. How came the letter in Havre—at the 
very door of her lodging-room! No one had 
visited her, there, except Lemoine, the attorney. 
Could he have dropped it? How came he in 
possession of it? A most inexplicable mystery 
enveloped this singular affair, and the lady’s 
queries and suspicions, as yet, were all unan- 
swered—in her own mind. 

In spite of the importance which seemed to 
attach to her immediate response to this letter, 
she felt an uncontrollable desire to speak with 
Lemoine before she departed for London. He 
had appointed to confer with her again within 
three days. She could not endure such a delay, 
under the circumstances; and so she determined 
to send for him in the morning, inform him of 
the singular discovery she bad made, and con- 
sult with him regarding the future. 

She wrote him a brief note, next day, inform- 
ing him in a few words of the finding of the let 
ter, and stating to him her resolve to virit Lon- 
don immediately. Her messenger returned with 
the reply that monsieur would call upon her 
daring the day. Noon passed away—evening 
set in—but Lemoine did not come. This was 
strange, thought madame, but she tarried and 
still looked for the attorney, but without success ; 
he did not make his appearance! 

Meantime, the steamer had left Havre for 
England, and in due time arrived in the Thames. 


A stranger, from Paris, repaired from this ves- 


sel, in hot haste, and inquired his way directly 
to the London hospital. Upon reaching that 
institution, he made himself known to the diree- 


tors,and asked for one Elmir Fonblanc, who 
had been conveyed thither some time previously 
from a mutinous vessel. He was quickly intro- 
duced, and the boy soon had the satisfaction of 


grasping the hand of his old friend—Martini, the 
notary ! 
The cunning villain informed Elmir that he 


came, post haste, direct from his old benefactor, 
Madame Denoir, who had received his letter— 
but who was too ill to reply to it, and too deeply 


embarrassed to offer him much aid; she had 
empowered him, however, to see Elmir and 
supply such present help as he needed ; and he 


came to know the details of his position, and 
aid him, if it were in his power. 

The boy was overjoyed to meet monsieur, and 
did not hesitate to express his sorrow at the uo- 
fortunate position in which monsieur had left 


madame. He inquired, then, for Flora Delmont ; 


and learned from the notary that the beautiful 
girl he had so fondly remembered had retired to 


a convent—when the pecuniary trouble of ma- 
dame Denoir had been exposed to her! At least, 
so monsieur had Aeard, though he seemed to 
know but little about the fact, and to care less. 

All this was most unwelcome intelligence to 


the poor youth, who had suffered much, in body 
and mind, since he left the two friends spoken 
of—but Martini observed his emotion, and gave 
him no time for reflection. 

“T am glad to note,” said he, shrewdly, “ that 
your condition is much more favorable than [ 
had been led to believe. You are quite well, 
Elmir—eh 

“ No, monsieur—not entirely well; but still I 
am gaining rapidly, and shall soon recover, I 
trust.” 

“ Well—you need not remain here any longer.” 

“Thank you, monsieur. If it be your wish, I 
shall gladly exchange my quarters, here, for a 
less public location ; and think I shall improve, 
proportionately, if I could leave.” 

“Tt is madame’s wish, Elmir, that you be re- 
moved from the hospital, at once ; and in accord- 
ance with her suggestion, I have prepared quar- 
ters for you, at the house of an old friend of mine, 
near the Thames, where you will get better air, 
and who will attend to your wants, carefully and 
kindly, until you shall be ready to resume your 
profession again.” 

This last hint rather grated upon Elmir’s ears, 
for he had become somewhat prejudiced against 
a seafaring life, and had hoped that he might be 
able to quit it, after the hazards and ill luck he 
had thas far met with. But it was not to be 
thas! He could not oppose the wishes of Madame 
Denoir, and he submitted with the best grace he 
could assume Within another honr, a permit 
for his discharge had been obtained; and, in 
company with the notary, he left the hospital 
for his new lodgings, at a distance, upon the 
banks of the Thames. 

Madame waited at her hotel in vain for the 
coming of Monsieur Lemoine, and on the morn- 
ing of the second day afier she wrote him, she 
took steamer, and left, abruptly, for London. 
She arrived in due course of time, and applied 
to the’ authorities for permission to visit the 
hospital. Considerable delay was occasioned, 
but at last her carriage stood before the entrance. 
She was shown into the premises, and encoun- 
tered a burly man, in a heavy bob-wig and very 
tight knee breeches, who was superintendent of 
the institution. 

“ You have a patient under your care—” 

“ Yes, mum,” returned the old fellow, gruffly; 
“we've a good many patients under our care!” 

“ T was about to say that you have a patient 
by the name of Fonblanc, whom I wished to 
see,” responded the lady, not a little surprised 
at the rudeness of the man in authority. 


“Ah, Fonblanc, Fonblanc,” repeated the 
burly fanctionary, “Fonblanc? 1 don’t remem- 
ber no such name. Never mind—where’d he 
come from? Stop, I'll see. Look at the rec- 
ords. Fonblanc? How do you spell it? What 
is his fast name? You're his mother, eh? Sis- 
ter, perhaps. No matter, never mind—it’s all 
the same. What's his trade ?” 

“ He came here from on ship-board. Wounded 
in a scuffle, ur mutiny, or something of the kind.” 

“QO, yes, dare say. A fight, got his head 
cracked, served him right, no doubt—how old 
is he ¢” 

“ About twenty, sir.” 

“ Ah, Fonblanc—I have it. Been here several 
weeks—good boy—saved captain’s life—matiny 


on board—behaved well—here it is, on the books 
—discharged, yesterday !” 

“ Discharged! He hasn't left the hospital 1” 

“You say he hasn’t, I say he has; who knows 
best, mum ?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir—but—” 

“ No consequence—all right—he’s gone. Time 
is precious—very sorry, mum, but—rules of the 
institution,” continued the keeper, handing the 


lady a card; from which she learned that the 


hospital was closed to visitors, promptly, at five 
P. M., and the clock had jast struck that hour. 
“You couldn’t inform me whither the young 


man is gone?” said Madame Denoir, respect- 
fally. 

“You say I can’t, and you're right, mum—I 
dunno.” 

As the lady wa: about to turn away, she be- 
thought her of one more query, and asked : 

“ Did he go alone, sir ?” 

“Go alone? O, yes, mam ; his legs was quite 
strong, a week ago.” 

“T mean, sir, had he any companion ?” 

“ Yes—that is, I danno. I'll see—look at the 
books, to obleege yeu; but it’s past the time, 
you see, an’ you mustn't stop—here it is, Mar- 
tin; a man from Paris, his guardeen, called him- 
self so—guess it’s right—” 

“ Martini, did you say?” almost shrieked the 
lady, “ did you say J/artini ?” 

“No, mum, [ didn't. I said Martin.” 

“ May you not be mistaken in the name ?” 

' “What, mum? ’Ere’s the book, an’ it says 
Martin ; that’s right, too—I'll be bound. French- 
man—parly-voo—said he come a’ purpus to get 
him ; went away together in a hack, and that’s 
all we know, mum.” 

Madame Denoir bowed, and re-entered her 
carriage. She was certain that Martini had 
preceded her; she saw that the scoundrel was 
resolved to secure and control Elmir, as a part 
of his plan to vanquish Aer; and in a deeply 
distressed condition, she returned again to her 
hotel. Once more had the notary triumphed— 
once more had madame been defeated. 

Monsieur, the notary, suddenly missed the 
letter he had intercepted, and which it will be 
recollected found its way so mysteriously into 
the handsof Madame Denoir. He learnd im- 
mediately afterwards that madame intended 
to visit London, and he knew what business 
called her there! He lost no time, therefore, in 
forestalling her arrival. 


The stranger who preceded her, in the steamer 
from Havre to London (already alluded to), was 
none other than Martini himself. He found 
Elmir, coined the story he had related to him, 
and finally indaced him to leave the hospital, 
under his protection and guidance. Having 
established the youth as he had intimated he 
should do, he returned, forthwith, to France— 
for a brief period—having assured Elmir that 
he should see him again in a short time, and 
would provide him with another voyage, The 
boy was grateful—for he was totally ignorant 
of the deceit and chicanery which was being 
practised on him. He thanked Martiai for his 
kindness, and promised to get well as fast as 
possible, in order to be ready once more to sail. 

The lady who would so gladly have served 
him, io his emergency, and who was so desirou3 
to remove him at once from the trouble and 
snares with which he was surrounded, sought in 
vain for Elmir, in London! She could obtain 
no clue to his whereabouts, she could hear noth- 
ing further regarding the movements of the no- 
tary, and, disappointed and chagrined, she at 
length took passage in the returo steamer to 
Calais, and departed, but little wiser than when 
she arrived ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


ELMIR FONBLANC SEA, AGAIN. 


A monta elapsed after the events narrated in 
our last chapters, and Madame Denoir had 
reached Havre, Paris—and had proceeded on to 
Toulon. Nota line had she received from Flora, 
up to her return from London ; and, though she 
had been actively engaged in other matters of 
importance to her, she had not overlooked the 
extraordinary fact that the mails brought her 
no intelligence from her favorite ward—who was 
usually so scrupulously atientive. On her arri- 
val in Toulon, her surprise was heightered, and 
her doubts—so far as Flora’s continued love was 
concerned—were at once dispelled, when the 
sweet gi'l informed her that she had never heard 
a word from madame, from the hour she de- 
parted on her journey! It was plain that vil- 
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PICTORIAL BRAWINC-ROOM COMPANION. 


lany had been at work with their correspond- 
ence—and the whole of their manifvld letters 
had been intercepted. The ayency maiame did 
not doubt; but she was prudent—for the time 
being—inilisposed as she was, just new, to bur- 
then the youthiul heart of Flora with mnneces- 
sary troubles. 

Daring the lapse of this month 102ntioned, 
the notary hai been unus.ally busy. He re- 
turned from I'aris to Lonuon very soon after 
Madame Denoir reached France—for he kept 
himself constantly apprized of her movements 
and whereabouts—and having previously ma- 
tured his present plans for Elmir’s condo>t and 
disposal, he waited upon him at once, and as- 
sured him that he found it very difficn't to de- 
vote so much time to his case. 

“T have been to confer with Madame L.noir,” 
he said, “since I saw you last; but sho ix in no 
better condition to aid you than when you wrote 
to her. She thinks that you had far better fol- 
low up the profession you have begun. thin to 
attempt anything new at your age.” 

“T reverence her opinion, monsieur, end con- 
sider her advice of the first importance. I arn 
content—and will be a sailor, for her sake.” said 
Elmir, promptly. 

“T am glad of this, young man ; 1 rejoice that 
you are disposed to accept of her counsel. [1 
view of this—for, I confess that I supposed yeu 
would fall in with madame’s suggestion- hav. 
been looking about, among my numerous ac- 
quaintances, for a suitable opportunity fu you; 
and have foun a chance open, on board a trad-: 
ing brig, where you may be installed st once, if 
you are so disposed, as second mate’ 

“ Thanks, thanks—my dear monsiew !” said 
Elmir, gratefully. “I accept it, with gratitude, 
I assure you.” And, forthwith, the boy was 
placed on board a fine fruit brig, bomr4 to tho 
Mediterranean. 

The facts in connection with the discovery 
of Elmir’s letter to madame—which she camo 
in possession of so mysteriously, at Havre—hai 
been explaine:(, in brief terms, by the lady tw 
Flora, and the letter itself had been shown her. 
But how that letter came to reach ber lodgings, 
there, madame could not divine, by anv mental 
ingenuity of her own. 

She guessed that Martini might possibly have 
handed it to the Havre attorney, temporarily, for 
some purpose- -when they conferred together in 
reference to her case, which they evidently had 
done, she believei—and the latte: personage 
might have taken it away with him, after their 
interview, for some object to her unknown. 
Having it about his person, at the time he called 
upon madame at her lodgings in Havre, he 
might have droppe it, unintentionally, where 
it had been found hy the servant. Stil). all this 
was but speculation—all, as yet, was mystery. 

The notary’s agency and his treachery , in this 
affair, too, was pretty clear. He alone must have 
intercepted the letter, originally, at any rate; 
for it was forwarded by post to Paris, accord- 
ing to its adsiress—-and no one livins , except 
Martini (who had been so long known as her 
agent and friend, there), could have dared to re- 
ceive it—to say nothing of breaking its seal, and 
detaining it from its rightful owner. Of this, 
then, both madame and Flora were satisfied. 
The subsequent couse of Martini, in repairing 
to the London hospital—for she knew well it 
was he who hiad abducted the boy from that 
place—was poof that he must be grile~ of the 
other act. 

And, besides this, the very contents of the let- 
ter itself showed clearly what the beginning of 
the intent of Martini was. He had deceived 
Elmir, and induced him to leave France under 
the villanously false supposition that Madame 
Denoir desired it! And, at the very moment 
that she had hoped to paflle the scoundrel’s 
machinations, and at tue same time undeceive 
poor Elmir, in regard to her actual feelings and 
hopes, the knave had succeeded in reaching 
London, and forestalling her there, too; had 
again drawn the innocent youth out of the reach 
of her protection, and away {rom the means she 
had institute {for explanation. The cruelty and 
heartlessness of the cunning rogue was too appa- 
rent to both ladies—anci yet, at present, there 
seemed to be but little chance to bring him to 
account! In the meantime, Elmir be4 sailed 
again, from Condon. 

The brig on board of which Elmir found him- 
self, proved a heavy sailer, and his duties, as 
second office: of the vessel, he ascertained were 
excessively arduous. ut his natural good 

courage did not desert him. and b= «trawa tn 


face his hurd lot with that energy and determi- 
nation which had been a characteristic of his 
career thus far in life. 

The master of the brig was an old salt, and 
the chief mate was rude, boisterous and illiterate. 
He showed his men no mercy ; and finding, very 
soon aftor they sailed, that young Fonblanc was 
his superior in talent, address, and seamanship— 
albeit ho had never had half the experience of 
his senivr officer—he became jealous of him; 
for the captain was sufficiently keen-witted and 
fully indolent enough, to avail himself of Elmir’s 
good qualities—which he turned to his own ad- 
vancement and ease, whenever the opportunity 
presented; which, by the way, as they proceeded 
upon thuir voyage, proved by no means seldom. 

With the exceptions that naturally followed 
upon such a state of things, everything went 
well for some days after they left the coast of 
Great Britain. The Straits of Dover were 
quietly threaded, the brig crossed the English 
Channel, to the southward, under easy sai], and 
Point Penmach—the extreme westerly headland 
of Franve—was left far away to leeward, as the 
brig entered the bay of Biscay, and proceeded to 
the southward again upon her course towards 
the Meliterranean. 

Two days subsequently, a violent gale set in, 
from the northwest, and the brig drifted to the 
eastwar{ and southward, rapidly, in spite of the 
best efforts of the officers to keep heraway. On 
the third morning, land was in sight, over their 
lee, most unexpectedly, and the gale they had 
encoun‘ered three days before had not ‘abated a 
jot in its ferocity. They had shortened sail forty- 
eight bours previously; and upon consulting 
their charts, they found themselves entirely off 
their course, still drifting to leeward, while a 
frightful shore of rocky Jand presented itself be- 
yond them—fer as the eye could reach. 

The nearest point in view stretched quite out 
into the sea; and it proved to be the Cape de 
Penas, above Gijon—a fearful place to the expe- 
rienced mariner, on the deck even of a manage- 
able vessel! The brig was the reverse of this— 
in bad weather—and the heavy chopped sea, 
which fretted and roared beyond the high reefs, 
renderd their position most alarming, indeed. 
They managed to keep the vessel off shore, 
howev«r, during the day—but night came on, 
and with it darkness, an increase of the hurri- 
cane, ind a dreary prospect for the unlucky and 
laboring brig and crew. 

At midnight, she struck! The boats were 
instantly manned, and into the last one that left 
the brig, Elmir Fonblanc and two sailors leaped, 
as the doomed vessel hove over upon her side, 
and wont down amid the angry waters. 

A single boat, only, reached the land! As 
‘laylight broke, three men might have been seen 
clamboring up the rocky shore, but not a vestige 
ramained of the ill-fated brig; and the wild 
waves rolled up heavily against the reefs, as the 
wrecked sufferers clang to the sharp crags, or 
ley exhausted upon the hard and cheerless rocks. 

They were Elmir and his two companions, 
who were thus fortunate in escaping death. But 
ne halitation was in sight—they were wet, and 
cold, end hungry—but succor could scarcely be 
anticij ated, or hoped for, in that forbidding and 
fearful spot! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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PATIENT ENDURANCE. 

It is said that one of the heathen philosophers, 
whe had a bad wife, a trifler aie 
when some oneasked, “ Why, having such an 
one, he endured her;” made reply, “'That he 
might have in his house a school and training 
place of philosophy. For I shall be to all the 
rest nreeker,” saith he, “ being here. disciplined 
every day.” Well may we greatly mourn when 
heathens prove better lovers of wisdom than 
we; we are commanded to imitate angels, 
nay, rether who are commanded to follow God 
himeelf in respect to gen Chrysostom. 


AN ALLEGORY. 

A bumming bird met a butterfly, and being 
please I with the beauty of its m, and the 
lory »f its wings, made an offer of perpetual 
friend thip. “I cannot think of it,” was the 
reply, “as you once spurned me, and called me 
a cra\/ling dolt.” “Impossible!” exclaimed the 
humping bird. “I always entertained the high- 
est re:pect for such beautiful creatures as you.” 
“ Perliaps do now,” said the other, “but 
when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So. 
let m> give you a piece of advice; never insult 
the humble, as they may some day become your 

superiors.” 
FIRST DUTY. 
Would’st thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearnings it would still ; 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


BY P. PLOWMAN. 


I would I were « fairy sprite, such as dwelt in days of 
old, 

*Neath the summer forest boughs, in each floweret’s leafy 
fold, 


Who could walk the® “ny halls of air, unseen by mortal 
eye®, 

Could pierce, like thought, the depths of earth, or tread 
the starry skies ; 

Whose playthings were old ocean’s gems, and pearls of 
matchless worth, 

But who watched with gentle guardianship the lovely ones 
of earth. 


O were I only one of these, I’d come on viewless wing, 

And watch around thy lonely couch whilst thou wert 
slumbering ; 

I°d pour around thy sleeping form the breath of early 


flowers, 
And lull thee with the voice of birds, that sing in southern 
bowers ; 


And I would bring bright dreams to thee from the mystic 
spirit land, 
And music like the melody of waves on ocean’s strand. 


I would not bring thee fame, ’tis a glittering, icy wreath, 

That sparkles in the sunshine, while the brow is cold 
beneath ; 

The breath of envy mars ite splendor, and thaws it down 
to tears, 

A bitter draught that haunts the heart through all its 
coming years. 


I would not bring thee gold, though I knew where treasures 
sleep 

*Neath the restless waves of ocean, or in the mountains 
buried deep ; 

To life it brings no happiness, in joy it hath no part, 

°T is but a shining sorrow, and a burthen on the heart. 


TI would not bring thee gems from the dark and humid 


To sparkle on thy snowy brow, or in thy tresses shine ; 
The heart may ache in loneliness, ‘neath gems and jewels 


rare, 
And their brightest radiance oft is seen above a brow of 
care. 


Buch fairy gifts were vain for thee, ’tis love's undying 
beam 


Can gild thy life with joy, as the sunshine gilds the 
stream ; 
And friendship’s gentle influences around thy pathway 
strown, 
These outweigh the wealth of nations, and outshine fame's 
glittering crown. 
La Salle, Mich., Nov., 1851. 


MECHANICAL ACTION. 


Life resists the action of mechanical power. 
Friction, which will thin and wear a dead body, 
actually is the cause of thickening a living one. 
The skin on a laborer’s band is thickened and 
hardened to save it from the effects of « contact 
with rough and hard subtances. The foot of the 
African, who, without any defence, walks over 
the burning sands, exhibits always a thickened 
covering; and a layer of fat, a bad conductor of 
heat is found deposited between it and the senti- 
ent extremities of the nerves. Pressure, which 
thins inorganic matter, thickens living matter. 
A tight shoe produces a corn, which is nothing 
more than thickened cuticle. The same muscle 
that with ease raised a hundred pounds when 
alive, is torn through by ten when dead. Li 
prevents chemical agency. The body when left 
to itself, soon begins to putrify ; the several parts 
of which it is composed, no longer under the in- 
fiuence of a high controlling power, yield to 
their chemical affinities; new combinations are 
formed; ammoniacal, sulphuretic, carburetted, 
and other gases, off, and re- 
mains but dust. never uring 

School 


life —Moral and 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS OF PENN. 


BY FRANCIS GEYVITTS. 


O, for the good old days of Penn, 
When the olive branch of peace 
Waved o’er each happy hill and glen, 

And every humble citizen 
Enjoyed his corn and fleece. 


°T was then the blessed, sunny time, 
When the earth again seemed new ; 

For little then knew men of crime — 

In that serene, salubrious clime, 
Where love from goodness grew. 


Man cursed not then his fellow-man, 
war was sound unknown ; 
' The Indian had no need to scan, 
With jeelous eye, his brother’s plan— 
They loved each as their own. 


Bach bird, and brook, and dripping bud, 
Invites at the day’s returning ; 
Then let us away to the field and wood, 
And drink the health of the morning. 
Starbville, N. Y., Nov., 1861. 


Never be idle. If hands cannot be use- 
fully employed, to the cultivation of your 


THE MAN BALLOON. 


Our lively Sante extract of 
gen at the ex; at un- 
fortunate being, the of his wife; a being 
whose mission in France seems to be to supply 
the journalists with an inexhaustible supply of 
ridicule. Ev twisted into this some- 
what demoralizing nel of public instruction. 
Latterly the balloon mania has farnished a 1 
quota of lively anecdotes, illustrative of 
weakness and follies of Parisian benedicts. As 
a specimen, we select the following, as it is told 
by P. Florentino, in the pages of Le Phare: 

While an immense balloon was filling in the 
Champ-de-Mars, the impatient crowd were 
amused by the sending up of a small figure of a 
man, the perfect resemblance of M. Thiers with- 
out the spectacles. The little man being filled 
with gas, rose majestically into the air, and was 
soon lost to view amongst the clouds. His ad- 
ventures, which became known the next day, 
were curious. 

Thanks to a strong and favoring gale which 
impelled him on his course, the little balloon 
man arrived the same afternoon in sight of a fine 
country house in the neighborhood of Bievre 
It was near the hour of dinner; and the Jady of 
the mansion, who naturally thought herself per- 
fectly safe in her own chamber, was occupied in 
the mysteries of her toilet. Jt was a warm day, 
and she had opened one of the windows, which 
looked out upon the park, and was safe from 
any prying eyes Whilst tranquilly engaged, by 

e assistance of corset lacing, in reducing her 
waist to a size and shape that would reflect 
credit on her husband’s taste, she was suddenly 
startled by a blast of wind, followed by a strange 
noise; and immediately the casement was 
thrown open, and our little balloon man enters 
her chamber unannounced. The lady utters a 
ery of terror, and throws a shawl over her shoul- 
ders ; the little man throws himself upon the 
unhappy woman, who, screaming louder than 
ever, pushes him off, and he conceals himself 
under the bed. Just as the wife, in a supplicat- 
ing voice. says to this novel Don Juan: 

“ Ah! monsieur, go, go away, or you will ruin 
me !” 

The husband, furious, rushed in, crying : 

“ Ah! the wretch, I have him now. 

And goes in search of his sword to run him 
through the body. The wife, more dead than 
alive, reiterates in the midst of sobs : 

“Fly, fly! monsieur, and spare me the sight 
of a bloody he 

The husband arrives, armed to th: teeth, fol- 
lowed by his whole household, who seek to 
mollify his anger. 

“Ah! where is he? where has the coward 
concealed himself?” 

Whilst two of his friends held the husband, a 
third, rtooping down, perceives our little friend, 
who, for good cause, utters not a word, and 
catching him by a leg, draws him forth from his 
concealment, when }o! Monsieur Balloon, no 
longer held down by the bedstead, raises himself 
erect, swells out, and rises ae to the 
ceiling, to the immense amusement of the s 
tators, while the poor jealous husband slinks 
away, sword and all, heartily ashamed of his 
causeless wrath.—Parker’s Journal. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
LIZZIE’S EYES. 


BY KLLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 
Ah! earth was a glorious thing yestreen, 
In the light of Lizzie’s eyes ; 
They gilded it with a fairy sheen, 
Like hues from Paradise. 


But to-day, I’m straying far away, 
And the earth is mouldy and old; 

And even the sun-rays that dance and play, 
Seem to grow misty and eold. 


Everything round wears a hue of change, 
When the light of those eyes is gone ; 
And even an echo, mournful and strange, 

Blends with my mothe:'s tone. 


The coal in the grate burns low and faint, 
And the candle waxes dim, 

And the winds sweep by with a mournful plaint, 
A low, perpetual hymn. 


Ah, Lizzie, dear heart, come back to-night, 
And amile with those soulful eves 

That make the cold earth seem glad and bright, 
Like the world beyond the skies 


For do you not 4now, my own, dear heart, 
That when you ’re roaming away, 
You take of my joy and my life a part, 
As well as the hues of day. 
Elmwood Cottage, Pomjret, Ct., Nov., 1851. 


INSECT SCAVENGERS. 


Beetles of most kinds perform the same office 
as the vultures, and assist to clear the earth of 
putrid substances, which they either devour at 
once, or bury with ie dexterity ; a curious in- 
stance of this is to be found in the burying bee- 
tle, by whose exertions the body of a dead mole 
is removed to several inches under the surface 
of the ground in an incredibly shor: space o 
time, when the size of the insect is taken into 
consideration. Th: number of known species of 
this tribe is pay omens in England alone they 
amount to not less than 4000; and, in some of 
the hot climates, the land utely swarms 
with them.—Scott’s Weekly. 
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CLEASONS PICTORIAL BEAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BARON GUSTUS LIEBIG. 

Perhaps no works on chemistry are of such 
general application as those of Professor Liebig, 
nor have any done such universal good by re- 
moving the scales of prejudice from the eyes of 
those most interested in the knowledge of the 
truth. Thus it has been acknowledged of late 
years that scientific researches are not so dry and 
uninteresting as people were wont to believe. 
Referring simply to chemistry—what trade, 
manufacture, or what mechanical art can be 
mentioned, which has not been benefited by the 
truths taught by that science? The watch or 
elockmaker well understands the value of the 
knowledge of the expansive power of heat, while 
engaged in the construction of his delicate ma- 
chinery. The baker applies to the chemist to 
inquire the nature of fermentation, that his 
bread may be properly leavened. The dyer is, in 
fact; & practical chemist, and that of no mean 
order; there are, in reality, no callings or trades, 
howeveFdissimilar they may appear, or how- 
ever independent of science, in which the know- 
ledge we have described would not be found 
advantageous. For much of the useful know- 
ledge on this subject of late years supplied to 
the world, Baron Liebig deserves the eredit, nor 
does he even now rest from his arduous task, but 
still presses with unabated vigor, for, like all 
true philosophers, he believes that great as our 
scientific knowledge may be, we have as yet 
searcely passed the threshold; and speaking of 
his work on the Chemistry of Food—a work 
noted for its research and the care with which it 


PORTRAIT OF BARON GUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D. 


is written—he expresses his opinion that it ought 
only t> be regarded “as the mere commence- 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Rvom Companion.) 
SPIRIT OF FREEDOM. 


BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 
Spirit of freedem! here thou at ; 
A light to cheer the ‘valley sod, 
And raise the exile’s shrinking heart 
‘Yo life, to wisdom, and to God! 


Here have those chains he, sorrowing, wore 
T .rough tyrants’ hate and frowns unjust, 

Dro; ped from his limbs, to gall no more, 
But lie beneath his feet in dust 


Hail, happy light! across the world 
Go on and shed thy radiant beam, 
Till all that smite be backward hurled, 
And joy is poured o’er every stream. 


Till every mountain pass shall ring 

With sl outs from freedom’s gathering throng, 
And thous inds by the Tiber spring 

To echo loud the gladdening song. 


I love to paint thy blissfal fora, 
0 airy child of peace and love ; 

As thou dost guide the thundering storm, 
And wave thy olive branch above. 


Soon shall the brave heart leara how high 
Its aim should be on flood or field, 
And nations thunder forth their cry, 
“ We never more to despots yield !”” 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov., 1851. 


GAMING. 

An assembly of the states, a court of justice, 
shows nothing so serious and grave as a table 
of gamesters playing very high: a melancholy 
solicitudé clouds their looks; envy and rancor 
agitate their minds while the meeting lasts, with- 
out regard to friendship, alliances, and birth, or 
distinction Chance presides over the circle, 
and supremely decides on all occasions ; they all 
watch its motions in a profound silence which 
they can never observe elsewhere; all the pas- 
sions seem suspended awhile, to give place to 
one at this tempestuous season; the courtier is 
neither gay, complaisant, nor even devout.— 
Bruyere. 


Work without draws nectar in a 
And hope withou 


BEAUTIFUL COMPARISON. 


That tree, full-leaved and swelling up into 
the calm blue sammer air! Not a breath is 


it; birds sit and sing in its branches uad children | viteth discovery, as the more close air sucketh in 
seek refage ben them. Human affections | the more open ; and, as in confessing, the reveal- 
are the leaves, the foliage of our being—they | ing is not for worldly use, but for the ease of a 
catch every breath, and in the burden and heat | man’s heart, so secret men come to the know- 


of the day, they make music and motion in a | ledge of many things in that kind; while men 
tripped of that foliage, how un- | rather discharge their minds than impart their 
sightly is human nature! Like that same tree | minds. In few words, mysteries are due to se- 
| erecy. Besides (to say truth) nakedness is un- 
despairingly to heaven—a glorious fluttering of | comely, as well in mind as in body; and it add- | 
eth no small reverence to men’s manners and 
= minstrelsy of the winds of heaven now. | actions, if they be not altogether open. 


sultry world. 
it stands, with bare and shivering arms, tossi 


life and warmth before; an iron harp for the | 


(SECRECY. 


It is indeed the virtue of a confessor; and 
assuredly the secret man heareth many confes- 
stirring, and yet how it waves and rocks in the | sions; for who will open himself to a blab or a 
sunshine. Its shadows are flung lavishly around | babbler? But if a man be thought secret, it in- 


| vain and credulous withal: for he that talketh 
what he knoweth, will also talk what he know- 
| eth not; therefore set it down, that a habit of 
secrecy is both politic and moral: and in this 
aa it is good, that a man’s face give his tongue 
| leave to speak; for the discovery of a man’s self, 
by the tracts of his countenance, is a great weak- 
| ness and betraying, by how much it is many 
times more marked than a man’s words.— Bacon 


It might, methinks, somewhat abate the inso- 
| lence of human pride, to consider that it is but 
increasing or diminishing the velocity of certain 
fluids in the animal machine, to elate the soul 
| with the gayest hopes, or sink her into the deep- 
| est despair; to depress the hero into a coward, 


talkers and fatile persons, they are commonly | or advance the coward into a hero.—Fitzosborne. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
THE ALCALDE’S DAUGHTER: 


oR, 
THE GITANO OF CORCUVION. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


ce Wy do you dwell alone in this wild 
place, caballero 

“Because it suits my mood. fair senorita.” 

“Why do you say fair, senor? Is it the cus- 
tom in your country, to call every maiden fair 
whom you chance to see ?” asked the first speak- 
er, with some embarrassment of manner. 

“TI called you fair, because your face and fig- 
ure conveyed to my mind the impression that 
creates the idea of beauty,” said the other. 

“Now you think to flatter my vanity, senor 
cavalier,” replied the girl of Corcuvion, with a 
blush of pleasure. 

“It would not be strange if I succeeded,” 
said her companion, with a smile. 

The dark eyes of the Spanish maiden flashed 
with displeasure. 

“ Tonteria !” (what nonsense )—she exclaimed. 
“Do you think me a child, caballero ?” 

“Jn some respects.” 

“ Gracias, caballero” (thank you, sir), “ you do 
me much honor!” 

“I did not mean to offend.” 

“©, I am not offended, caballero!” replied the 
maiden, with affected sprightliness. “I was 
only thinking how stupid I have been, not to 
discover that you did not like my company.” 

“I like your company well. May I ask your 
name once more ?” 

“Have you forgotten already? I told you 
yesterday.” 

“ Excuse me, senorita.” 

“T will. My name is Christina.” 

“A gracefal name, truly.” The Spanish girl 
looked pleased again. 

“Did you tell me yours, senor?’ she asked, 
carelessly. 

The cavalier smiled. “You are as forgetful 
as myself. Iam called Jardiri. How do you 
like it ?” 

“Not at all. It is the Gipsy name for Juan.” 

“Do you not like the Gitanos ?” 

“Ido not. I fear them, Don Jardini. They 
are a dangerous people. The inhabitants of 
Corceuvion have little love for them, for they 
play us many wicked tricks.” ; 

“ Do not speak against them, Donna Christi- 
na. He who listens to you may perchance 
claim brotherhood with them. 

“No; it cannot be,” exclaimed Christina, 
turning pale. 

“ And why not?” 

“ A foolish question, truly! Pardon me for the 
freedom with which I speak, but you do not look 
like one, and you know too much to belong to 
such a depraved and ignorant race.” 

“The handsomest man in England, at one 
time, was a Gipsy.” 

“ That may be true.” 

“T have, in my travels, seen some very hand- 
some females among them also.” 

“I dare say you thought so: it is possible you 
made love to them.” 

“ Very possible, Donna Christina.” 

“ My father is Alcalde of Corcuvion, and has 
authority to send all Gitano vagrants to the car- 
cel” (prison), said Christina, attempting to look 
very serious. 

“That means, I presume, that he may possi- 
bly imprison me. If it is my destiny to go to 
the carcel, to the carcel I shall go. Perhaps you 
have sufficient influence to send me there, my 
fair friend.” 

“J dare say, Don Jardini,” she answered, 
with a sigh, and then added immediately: “ And 
af‘er all, you perhaps deserve to be sent there.” 

“It not improbable.” 

“ As I look at you, I begin to change my 
opinion, and think you are indeed a Gitano. I 
see that I was wrong in saying you did not look 
like one. Your face is quite as dark as a Zin- 
calo’s ; you have a Gipsy name, and if the truth 
were known, can speak the language of those 
dark descendants of Ishmael.” 

“Hear and judge, maiden of Corcuvion.” 
And Don Jdapdimi repeated the following Gipsy 
thymes in pyre Rommany : 

“Loud sang the Spanish cavalier, 
And thus bis ditty ran: 


God send the Gipsy lassie here, 
And not the Gipsy man. 


To show her silver flame, 


There came to him no Gipsy man, 
The Gipsy lassie came.” 


Again the cheeks of the alcalde’s daughter 
changed from the loveliest red to pale. 

“How do you like my Romanny?” asked 
Jardini. 

“ The language is a detestable jargon, and the 
sentiment contained in the lines, as near as I 
can understand them, is quite absurd. I pre- 
sume it is original.” 

“You are wrong. Not a line is original. It 
has been sung all over the hillsof Spain. As to 
the Rommany language being a ‘detestable jar- 
gon,’ I do not think so altogether; and the sen- 
timent of the song is very pretty.” 

“TI see we cannot agree. But before I leave 
you, allow me to ask once more what you do in 
this wild place ?” 

“ Sometimes I read, and sometimes I write; 
at other times I climb the mountains.” 

“ Well, cabellero, what do you do when you 
have climbed the mountains ?” 

“TI sit upon some wild crag and look down 
into the valley below me.” 

“That must be very amusing! Do you do 
nothing else ?” 

“ Sometimes I work at my trade.” 

“ What may that happen to be ?” 

“A smith. If the alcalde wants his donkey 
shod, I—” 

“Nonsense! I cannot believe it!” exclaimed 
the girl of Corcuvion, waving her white hand, 
impatiently. 

“ Sometimes I tell fortunes, and sometimes I 
trim beasts with the cachos (shears), even as the 
rest of my people do.” 

“Here is a peseta (shilling) for you. Try 
your skill at my fortune.” 

“ Willingly, my friend. Allow me to exam- 
ine that white hand of yours. A curious little 
fortune is yours. You will wed an ugly Morisco 
(Moor). 

“Jt’s false, caballero! 
Christina, withdrawing her hand suddenly, and 
then after a little hesitation, and with evident 
agitation, allowing him to take it again. 

“ A delicate little hand, truly. I perceive that 
I was wrong. You will bestow this same hand 
upon a Gitano with a long black beard, and a 
bushy head,” added Jardin, seriously. 

“ A fine fortune-teller are you! I believe not 
a word of it!” said the maid of Corcuvion, 
while a smile of incredulity, mingled with vexa- 
tion, was visible upon her pretty lips. 

“Your fortune is indeed a strange one,” re- 
turned Jardini, gravely. “You will live in a 
mud cottage on a black hill side, and after a lit- 
tle time, will learn all the strange arts of your 
husband's people.” 

“ How dare you, caballero !” exclaimed Chris- 
tina, partly amused, and partly vexed. 

“Do not interrupt me,” said Jardini, “ but lis- 
ten to the strange ventura (fortune). The lines 
in this part of the hand are rather obscure. Ah! 
nowI see! The dark Callee, your husband, will 
not expire peaceably in his bed, but—” 

“I have heard enough, Senor Jardini- Your 
language is highly offensive. You do well, sir, 
to insult a lady!” 

The eyes of the Spanish girl were full of tears, 
and she turned her head to wipe them away. 

“TJ shall call my maid, and leave you, cabal- 
lero Jitano. I wonder how I dared venture to 
this wild spot, and near such people. Teresa! 
Do you hear me ?” 

“ Si, senorita,” answered the handmaiden. 

“ Pardon me, sweet maid of Corcuvion,” said 
Don Jardini. 

“ Adios, caballero Jitano,” said Christina, and 
with tearful eyes, yet proud and self-reliant step, 
she turned from the tent of the Gipsy. 

“ Nay, stay !” cried the latter,earnestly. “By 
all the saints, I did not mean to offend.” 

But the daughter of the alcalde heeded not 
his words, and maid and mistress were soon 
lost to view. 

The man who had called himself a Gitano, 
was aroused from the reverie into which he had 
fallen, by a voice speaking at his side in Spanish : 

“How now, son of Roma! You stare after 
that maiden as if she had stolen something 
from you.” 

The person addressed, merely glanced at the 
speaker, but made no reply. 

“ Has the dog of a Gipsy lost his tongue ?” 
exclaimed the Spaniard, angrily. “That maid- 
en is my affianced, caballero Jitano.” 

“Which of the two do you mean, senor?” 
asked Jardini, calmly. 

“St. Peter! hear the fellow! Come, don’t be 


Tll die first!” cried - 


too insolent, my thievish friend. A Spanish 
gentleman never marries the maid when he can 
wed the mistress. I hope you were not imper- 
tinent to her, sooty caballero ?” 

“You are at liberty to hope anything you 
please, senor cavalier,” retorted Jardini. 

“Listen, yagabond! Learn better manners, 
or I'll have in the carcel before an hour.” 

“ Gracias!” (thank you)—said the Gitano. 

“Do not tempt me to chastise you on the 
spot !” cried the Spaniard, fariously. 

“ Nothing woyld suit me better,” returned 
Jardini. 

“ Nothing would suit you better! Upon my 
word, we will see! Remember that there are 
no laws in Spain to protect the Zincali!” ex- 
claimed the Spaniard, advancing upon Jardini, 
with his syerd drawn. 

*“ Come on,” said the latter, “I need no law to 
protect me against one man, armed though he 
be.” 

With a stick which he held in his hand, Jar- 
diii, by a dexterous movement, wrested the 
sword from the Spaniard, and then struck him 
a blow with his clenched hand which felled him 
to the earth. 

He quickly recovered himself, and sprang to 
his feet, livid with rage. 

“Be wise—do not attack me again !” said the 
Zincalo. 

“You shall suffer dearly for this insult,” said 
the Spaniard. 

“] fear you not,” returned the Gitano, with a 
wild laugh. And he turned to his tent, singing 
in a cheerful voice : 


“ Loud sang the Spanish cavalier 
And thus his ditty ran: 
God send the Gipsy lassie here, 
And not the Gipsy man.” 


The Spaniard picked up his sword, shook it 
at the Gitano, and hurried away. 

* * * * 

The morning following these events, there was 
considerable excitement at the house of the al- 
calde of Corcuvion. The alcalde appeared out 
of patience, and angry. 

“ What is the matter, father ?” asked Christina. 

“ Ios Gitanos! Los Gitanos!” he exclaimed, 
angrily. 

“ What of the Gitanos?” asked the maid of 
Corcuvion, changing color, and regarding her 
father with an anxious expression of counte- 
nance. 

“ They are always in mischief, child. Yester- 
day one of the rascals offered violence to the 
person of Don Ramirez. He escaped, however, 
with his life; and last, in addition to that, he 
was robbed.” 

“Do they suspect—that is, do you suspect 
who the offender may be ¢” asked Donna Chris- 
tina, with ill-concealed emotion. 

“Of course I do; it’s my duty to suspect 
somebody ; for am I not the alcalde of Corcu- 
vion 

“ Yes, father, but—” 

“ Why, who should it be, but that brawny vag- 
abond who has been hanging about Gipsy Hol- 
low so long. I knew the fellow was born to 
break a halter the moment I put my eyes on 
him.” 

“ Surely, you have not arrested him without 
evidence ?” 

“Not yet, girl; but Iam about to send a file 
of soldiers to do so, with orders to bring him, 
dead or alive, without fail.” 

“ Reflect, father! Be not too hasty. He may 
be innocent,” said Christina, earnestly. 

“Innocent! How can that be? Have I not 
the testimony of Don Ramirez—your lover? Is 
not that quite sufficient? What's the child 
talking about ?” 

“ But what shall yeu do with this—this poor 
wretch, if you succeed in taking him alive ?” 


asked the girl of Corcuvion, with an earnestness 


she strove in vain to conceal. 

“Hang him to the first convenient tree, or 
shoot him like a dog as he is.” 

“Without trial! Surely, that would not be 
justice. Don Ramirez may be too much preju- 
diced against him and his race.” 

“ Who is alcalde of Corcuvion—you or me?” 
asked the alcalde, with a considerable show of 


dignity. 

“J should think that two heads might be bet- 
ter than one,” replied Christina. 

“ And your head one of the two ?” 

“ Perfectamente!” (exactly). 

“Upon my word! A pretty conceit, truly! 
Well, what does head number two alvise?” said 
the alcalde, his anger somewhat mollified. 


“That you use no violence with the offender 
—if he be the offender—but give him a fair trial. 
Justice should be the motto of the alcalde of 
Corenvion.” 

“ But you forget,” replied the magistrate, with 
a smile, “that I am but half of an alcalde. An 
alcalde must have two heads, according to your 
philosophy, and I have got but one—though I 
believe it is a very good one.” 

“Promise me, father, that you will not disre- 
gard my advice ?” 

“Well, to humor your foolish whim, I will 
not forget what you have said; but it will make 
but little difference whether the fellow dies to- 
day or to-morrow ; as for his soul, he cares noth- 
ing about it, if he is like the rest of his race.” 

“ He is not,” said Christina, with evident emo- 
tion. 

“By my patron saint! if it were not for Don 
Ramirez, I should think you liked this same 
Zincalo.” 

The maid of Corcuvion went away by;herself 
and wept. 

We will now return to Jardini. He was 
awakened from his slumbers by a rough voice 
saying with more power than melody, the fol- 
lowiag significant Gipsy rhymes, which we will 
not so far trespass on our readers’ credulity as 
to call poetry, though many such verses are in 
high repute among the Gitanos: 

“JT walked the streets, and there I spied 
A goodly gallows-tree ; 
And iu my ear methought it cried, 
‘Gipsy, beware of me.’” 


“ What do you mean, Antonio?” said the Gi- 
tano, starting from his slumbers. 

“J mean that you had better take care of 
yourself, brother. The gentiles will soon be up- 
on thee. All Corcuvion is in motion. Have 
you been choring (cheating) the Busne lately ?” 

“No, Antonio.” 

“Have you not been rather free with your 
cruisers ?” 

“I knocked down Senor Ramirez, yesterday.” 

“He’s making a fine stir about it, brother. 
He cries out that he has been robbed, the Busno! 
Soldiers and alguazils will be after you soon. 
It’s time for such as you and I to be off.” 

“Yes; there is danger to be sure.” 

“But there ig a chance for you, Don Jardini ; 
that is, unless they hang you at once.” 

“ How so, Antonio ?” 

“By means of the Spanish maiden—the al- 
calde’s daughter.” 

In a moment the careless manner of Don Jar- 
dini changed to one of deep interest and seri- 
ousness. 

“ The alcalde’s daughter?” he repeated. 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you think she—” 

“T know she does, brother,” replied Antonio, 
with a smile, anticipating his friend. “Have I 
not watched her pretty face when she has been 
with you? A Zincalo has éyes, and he can use 
them to some purpose.” 

“You had better attend to your own safety, 
Antonio. I have violated no laws, and therefore 
have nothing to fear.” 

“Tt is not necessary for you to violate laws in 
order to have something to fear. They will 
hang you for being a Gipsy, if nothing else. Let 
us go, comrade.” 

“Do not fear forme. The danger is quite as 
imminent for yourself as forme. Do not tarry, 
therefore, but fly to the hills.” 

“And desert a companion. That is not ac- 


cording to the laws of the Zincalo. No,brother, . 


I must stay with you.” 

“I thank you, Antonio; but you must not be 
so foolish. Not a hair of my head will be 
harmed. I can read baji, and I have means of 
escape which you know nothing about.” 

“ Since it must be so, I will leave you; but if 
it should go harder with you than you think for, 
I will see what I can do to save you. Should 
you wish to send any word to me, I can be found 
at the dingle where we last met. Buenos dias, 
brother.” 

And Antonio departed, singing in a tone less 
gleeful than usual : 

“ The Gipsy bold himself enrolled 
A soldier to the king, 

But he deserted with the gold, 
And therefore he must swing.” 


“A strange fellow, and a strange race he be- 
longs to!” mused Jardini to himself. “True to 
his friends—dreadfal to his enemies. And he 
thinks the alcalde’s daughter—”. Jardini left 
the sentence unfinished. 
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4n a little while he heard the tread of soldiers 
and alguazils, and the clink and rattle of mus- 
kets. The tent was surrounded, and two sol- 
diers entered with cocked pieces; but yet with 
an exhibition of fear too apparent to pass unno- 
ticed. 

“We arrest you by the orders of the alcalde 
of Corcuvion. Resist, and you are a dead man!” 

“Do not fear, brave senores! I shall go 
peaceably. Recover your pieces—shoulder arms 
—I am ready,” said Jardini, calmly. 

Don Ramirez stood at the door of the tent. 

“ Whose turn is it to triumph now ?” he asked, 
maliciously. 

“The book of baji is not yet read through. 
We shall see. Icarry the bar lachi.” (loadstone.) 

“ And do you think the bar lachi, as you call 
it, will save you?” 

“T swallowed some of the dust of the precious 
stone, yesterday,” added Jardini, with a strange 
smile. (To swallow fine portions of the load- 
stone, as a charm or protection against any kind 
of evil, is common among the Gipsies.) 

“ Dust will not save you this time, my fine fel- 
low, neither will salt.” (Turning to the soldiers), 
“ Clap on the irons, my lads.” 

The Gitano was safely lodged in the carcel of 
Corcuvion. In the afternoon he was taken be- 
fore the alcalde, a few questions were asked him, 
and he was remanded again to prison ; although 
Don Ramirez insisted that he should be imme- 
diately put to death. 

The evening came and found Don Jardini far 
from broken-hearted, for he was singing to him- 
self, in tolerable spirits, as follows : 

Tam not of gentle clan, 
I'm sprang from Gipsy tree; 
And I will be no gentleman, 
But an Egyptian free.” 

“Don Jardini!” said a soft, sweet voice, 

The Zincalo looked up in surprise. An ex- 
pression of the liveliest pleasure passed over his 
swarthy features. The alcalde’s daughter stood 
beside him, helding a small taper. 

“This is very kind of you, fair Christina, to 
visit the poor Zincalo in prison,” he said, with 
considerable emotion. 

For a moment, the loveliest maiden in Corcu- 
vion was silent. She spoke at length in an agi- 
tated voice : 

“ Don Jardini, you are to die to-morrow!” 

“ Shall you regret my fate, sweet Christina ?” 

“Q, very, very much!” she exclaimed, her 
pride yielding to a stronger emotion. 

“ That will disarm death of half its bitterness,” 
said Jardini, taking her hand in his. 

“ What!” said Christina, like one in a dream, 
“ What did you observe, senor ¢” 

“The poor Zincalo loves the alcalde’s daugh- 
ter,” replied Jardini, earnestly. 

“ You!” she exclaimed, wildly. 

“ You have heard me aright ; and if you scorn 
my love, they may lead me forth to death as soon 
as they please.” 

An instant longer pride battled with one 
stronger than it, and then yielded. 

“JT do not scorn you!” she exclaimed, “and 
you shall not die !” 

“Ts it possible that you can love one like me ?” 
asked Jardini, looking stedfastly at Christina. 

“ It is possible,” she murmured in a low voice ; 
and covering her face with her hands wept bit- 
terly. 

“ And could you be happy, think you, dear 
Christina, with a poor Zincalo ?” 

“JT could! I could!” she answered, in broken 


tones. 

“ Then all is well; and in the maid of Corcu- 
vion I have found a treasure indeed. Christina, 
Iam not a Zincalo, and my passport is safe in 
my pocket. I belong to the most powerful and 
honored nation in the world, whose ships are on 
every sea. I am called Don J—el [ogles.” 

“ You amaze me! I am bewildcred—I dream !” 
cried Christina. “Repeat what you have just 
now said,” she added. 

Her lover (a well-known name i: his) obeyed 
the maid of Corcuvion. 

“T am dizzy with joy—I faint with happiness !” 
she exclaimed ; but joy seldom (or never) kills. 

“ You assure me,” said Christina, after a pause, 
in which she appeared to be reflecting seriously, 
“that you are not what you seem—that you are 
one of a great and powerful nation. I believe 
what you tell me; but can you convince others ? 
You have lived a strange, wandering life since 
you have been among us; you have mingled 
freely with that wild race of people, Gitanos, 
and you speak their language. All these things 


kind and merciful, at least; but he is apt to be 
hasty in his judgments, and his purposes are 
firm when once formed; and it goes ill with 
Gipsies and vagrants when they unfortunately 
fall into his hands.” 

The face of Jardini grew thoughtful. A shade 
of sadness and doubt settled upon his brow. 

“There is much reason and justice in what 
you say, my more than friend,” he replied, seri- 
ously ; “ but I trust that the power that has sus- 
tained and saved me thus far in my weary wan- 
derings, will still be outstretched in my behalf. 
But amid all the danger that may hang over my 
head, I cannot forget that I have found one who 
has loved, and. still loves me for myself alone. 
It is this happy consciousness that lightens the 
weight of these irons, and relieves my heart of 
any anxiety which my position is so well calcu- 
lated to awaken. Remember that if this should 
not end so fortunately as I have anticipated 
from the first, that the last words upon my lips 
will be, God and Christina.” 

The maid of Corcuvion wept aloud. 

“ How did you gain access to me ?” asked her 
lover. 


“TI bribed the alguazils; they know me well,” 
she replied. “I shall hasten to my father and 
confess all. Don Ramirez is resolved upon your 
destruction. When he learns your true name 
and character even, his wrath will not be turned 
aside, but rather increased ; for he will perceive 
in you a—” 

“ Dangerous rival,” added Jardini, with a 
smile. 

“ Now I will away to my father,” said Chris- 


“Stay!” said her lover. “I have important 
letters about my person which I had forgotten. 
Say nothing to the alcalde; these papers must 
and will save me. What magistrate in Spain 
dare garrote Don J—el Ingles—the man of the 
strong hand and fearless heart—master of the 
seven Gipsy jargons ?” 

“ You are wiser than I,” replied Christina, 
“but the happiness of this eventful night is 
mingled with fear. May Heaven defend you, 
and save my father the commission of a crime.” 

When the maid of Corcuvion stole softly from 
the careel, hope and fear were struggling in her 
bosom for mastery; but the heart of Don Jar- 
dini beat happily, for his keen foresight and 
deep knowledge of human nature triumphed 
over his fears. Presently the sound of saws 
and hammers came to his ears. 

“Ha! what is that?” he asked, almost invol- 
untarily. 

“ The filimicha (gallows) is going up, my fine 
caballero,” said an alguazil, who had at that 
moment approached the grated window of the 
carcel. 


“Go and be hanged then!” retorted Jardini, 
gruffly. 

“That honor is reserved for yourself, mon 
maitre. The hemp is not yet twisted that will 
fit my neck,” replied the alguazil. 

“Do not be too sure; faces as ugly as yours 
have been covered by the fatal cap, and felt the 
bite of the deadly noose,” said the prisoner, in a 
meaning tone. 

“Do you tell the ventura,” asked the alguazil, 
in a voice awed almost to a whisper by the 
strange manner of the culprit. 

“T do,” the prisoner answered, impressively. 
“Look well to yourself.” 

“If that be the case,’ said another voice— 
which Jardini had no difficulty in recognizing as 
that of Don Ramirez—*“ perhaps you will be 
kind enough to tell me how you shall feel, and 
how it will fare with you tomorrow night, at 
this hour ?” 

“JT shall be the happiest man in Spain,” re- 
plied Jardini, promptly. 

“T have heard the old proverb, that no man 
is happy until he is dead,” retorted Ramirez, 
with a bratal laugh; and wishing his victim 
pleasant dreams, he left the carcel. 

Don Jardini was aroused from a troubled 
slumber by an unceremonious opening of the 
prison- doors. 

“ Bring forth the prisoner !” said a gruff voice. 

In obedience to the order, a file of soldiers 
and two alguazils entered the carcel. The irons 
were removed from the limbs of Jardini. — 

“Ts breakfast ready so soon ?” asked the pris- 
oner, rubbing his eyes. 

“What does the Egyptian say?” asked Don 
Ramirez, who was one of the first at the carcel. 

“He wants to know if breakfast is ready so 


“Yes, and a fine, airy one it will be. Your 
last sun has risen, and your book of baji, as you 
call it,in the gibberish of Roma, can be read 
through at a glance,” returned Ramirez, with a 
sardonic smile. 

Jardini was led into the open air. A tempo- 
rary scaffold had been erected, and the rope 
dangled from the transverse beam. 

“ What is the time ?” asked Jardini. 

“It is six o’clock,” said Ramirez. 

The cheek of the prisoner grew pale; Rami- 
rez had, by some cunning device, caused the 
time of execution to be anticipated an hour, in 
order to cut off any hope which the prisoner or 
Christina might have of moving the alcalde to 
mercy. 

“ Move along!” said a soldier, pricking him 
with a bayonet. 

“ Don’t be mincing matters!” added an algua- 
zil, pushing him towards the foot of the scaffold. 

“ Come, fellow, don’t flinch!” exclaimed Ra- 
mirez. “I have the alcalde’s orders to make 
quick work of it.” 

“ Hold, all of you!” cried Jardini, in a com- 
manding voice, drawing his fine figure to its 
full height. “Hold! ye knaves, fools, all!” 

The soldiers and alguazilsr ecoiled in astonish- 
ment. 

“Do ye not know that ye have no right to ex- 
ecute a human being without a formal trial ?” 

“ Hurry the rascal up!” said Don Ramirez, 
impatiently. “The alcalde left the whole mat- 
ter with me, and I cahnot do his dirty work for 
him if I am to be an hour about it.” 

“T am an Englishman !” thundered the pris- 
oner, in a voice that made the ears of Ramirez 
tingle. “Iam called in Spain Don J—el Ingles, 
and you have all heard my name. Dare one of 
you laya handon me!” And he whom we have 
called Don Jardini, looked preudly around him. 

“Tis false! ‘tis a Gipsy trick! you cannot 
prove what you say. Soldiers, do not heed his 
pretensions. A daria (ounce) of gold to him 
who first puts the rope about his neck.” 

The prisoner turned and looked fiercely at the 
soldiers. Not a man dared lay his hand upon 
him. 
“ Here is my proof!” he exclaimed, drawing a 
package of papers from his bosom. “Here are 
letters from Sir George Villiers, and a corres- 
pondence with Ofalia, Prime Minister of Spain. 
Who will take these to the alcalde ?” 

“JT would,” cried a voice well known to Jar- 
dini, “but there is no need of it. Here comes 
the alealde himself, in a great hurry ;” and the 
next instant, Antonio, the Gipsy referred to 
once before, leaped into the prison yard, followed 
by a score of his dusky people. 

Don Ramirez turned to leave the spot with 
more haste than dignity. 

“ Stay !” shouted Antonio, seizing him by the 
throat, and giving him several baffets with his 
right foot, “ stay, and see the play out!” 

“ What does all this mean?” exclaimed the 
alcalde, who reached the scene of action at this 
crisis. 

“Jt means,” said Don Jardini, with dignity, 
“that there has been a gross mistake. I am an 
Englishman, and not guilty of any crime worthy 
of imprisonment or death. Here are important 
papers that will sabstantiate sufficiently what I 
say.” 

“T know all—I know all !” replied the alcalde, 
hurriedly ; “my daughter has told me.” And 
then turning to Don Ramirez, with his face pale 
with excitement, he added, in astern voice: - 

“ How is this,sir? This is not the hour; you 
have outstripped your authority. Had a hair of 
this man’s head been injured, I should have had 
to pay dearly for it. You have deceived me, 
sir, you have not been robbed; and the personal 
chastisement which you received, was but half 
what you richly deserve, as near as I can learn. 
Begone, sir, and let me see you no more!” 

“Yes, my fine caballero, begone!” repeated 
Antonio, applying his foot with fresh vigor to 
the person of Ramirez. “Begone, my fair ca- 
ballero !” 

The swarthy friends of Antonio were not 
backward in following his example, and the dis- 
appointed Ramirez was soon buffeted beyond 
the limits of the carcel. 

“ Come, my honored friend,” said the alcalde, 
mildly taking the arm of Don Jardini within 
his, “forgive the blunder of an old man, who, 
after all, is—” 

“But half an alcalde,” added a voice whose 
tones were ever sweet to Jardini. “Two heads 
you know are better than one, father.” 


by experience; and perhaps you thought so 
when you and this honored cavalier laid your 
heads together,” retorted the alcalde, with a 
good natured smile. 

“ But how can I atone, Don Jardini (I believe 
Christina calls you thus), for the wrong I have 
done you ?” he added, turning to our hero. 

“I know how you could redeem the error a 
thousand times, providing always, that your fair 
daughter be willing,” replied Jardini, bowing 
low. 

“ What !” said the good alcalde of Corcuvion, 
looking from one to the other. “Ha! ha! 
blashes in abundance! And so—tarning to 
Christina—you have got tired of being half an 
alcalde, and are nothing loth to become the bet- 
ter half of somebody else.” 

“Don’t be talking, father!” said the maid of 
Corcuvion, laying her hand gently upon her 
father’s lips. 

“Well, I suppose I must consent to be half 
an alcalde the rest of my life. Don Jardini, I 
have wronged you; but I now atone for the error 
by giving you my most precious treasure.” 

“ Excellent alcalde, I have not words to thank 
you; but the inestimable treasure shall be faith- 
fully kept,” returned our hero, in a voice of deep 
earnestness. 

“ May you both be happy, is the fervent prayer 
of an old man,” said the alcalde, wiping his 
eyes industriously. “I will now,” he added, 
“go and order my servants to roll out a cask of 
the best wine to those swarthy people who seem 
to be so much your friends.” 

“You are not much of a fortune-teller,” said 
Christina one day to her husband, soon after 
they were married. “ You said I should wed a 
Zinealo with bushy hair, and along black beard.” 

“Twas not far from the truth, fair wife,” he 
replied, with a smile. 

“ You said I should, in time, learn the art of 
his people, caballero ?” 

“ You have.” 

“ But they are a race of thieves.” 

“You have stolen my heart, Christina.” 

“There is one more charge, sir. You said 
my husband would not expire peaceably in his 
bed, but—” 

‘Live a long life of happiness, and die in his 
wife’s arms,” added Jardini. “That is the re- 
mainder of the sentence, which you remember I 
left unfinished.” 

At that instant the alcalde passed through the 
room, remarking as he did so, that “Don Ra- 
mirez had left the country.” 

When he passed out of the door, Senor Jar- 
dini was humming his favorite song, which he 
had transposed so as to read: 

“ Loud sang the English cavalier, 
And thus his ditty ran : 


God send the Spanish lassie here, 
And not the Spanish man.” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
HOW CHANGED THOU ART! 


BY JOHN H. TAYLOR. 
How changed thou art! and why so changed, 
I know not—cannot guess ; 
Have I to thee become estranged, 
Or do I love thee less— 
Or, e’en in coldness seemed to grow’ 
O say this from thy heart, 
And I will never seek to know, 
Why changed to me thou art. 


I ask if I, by any act, 
Or any one desire, 
Have shown that [ would e’er detract 
From what our vows require— 
Or, e’en belied what I profess? 
O, say this from thy heart, 
And [ will never try to guess, 
Why changed to me thou art. 
Philadelphia, Nov., 1851. 


TRUE HUMILITY. 


The celebrated Abooh Yusuph, who was chief 
judge of Bagdad, in the reign of the Caliph Ha- 
dee, was a very remarkable instance of that hu- 
mility which distinguishes trae wisdom. On 
one occasion, after a very patient investigation 
of facts, he declared that his knowledge was not 
competent to decide upon the case before him. 

“ Pray, do you expect,” said a pert courtier 
who heard this declaration, “that the caliph is 
to pay your ignorance ?” 

“I do not,” was the mild reply; “the caliph 
pays me, and well, for what 1 do know; if he 
were to attempt to pay me for what I do not 
know, the treasures of his empire would not 
suffice —Malco/m’s Persia.” 


By ignorance is pride increased ; 
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will be against yeu. My father—the alcalde—is | soon, your worship,” said an alguazil. “ Very true, daughter, as I have now learned They most assume who know the least.— Gay. i} 
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INDIANS HUNTING BUFFALOES ON THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


uescription, ere page 493.) 


CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD. 

An act authorizing the establishment of two 
docks for the convenience of repairing the pub- 
lic ships and vessels, appropriating $50,000 to- 
ards effecting their object, was passed Febru- 
ary 25, 1799, and in 1800, the land, which is now 
\ the site of the Navy Yard, was purchased of the 
|several proprietors. ‘Ihe yard within the walls 
h covers an area of about seventy acres. The 

= general form of the yard is a parallelogram of 

mm about 3400 feet in length, by 1000 in breadth, 

jand i is surrounded on three sides by a granite 

= ‘wall fourteen feet in height. The portage on 
See= | the harbor is about 5000 feet ; and of this length, 
_'about 2500 feet give an anchorage ground for 
== Seventy-fours at low water, and the largest ships 
= of the line can sail from the wharves fully fitted 
for sea. 


ENT.:ANCE £0 THE NAVY YARD, AT CHARLESTOWN. 


To describe the various buildings, stores, 
work-shops, ete., would require a volume with 
illustrations, and we can only give a very gen- 
eral view of them. There are three ship-houses 
and slips for building vessels under cover. Two 
large store-houses 200 feet by 66, built of Quincy 
granite, and other buildings exclusively for 
stores and munitions of war, There are four 
timber sheds of 450 feet in length, in which 
there are stowed, at this time, frames of live oak 
for sixteen ships of the various rates in our 
navy, ships of the line, steamers and frigates. 

The most remarkable building, and one which 
attracts the attention of all visitors is the rope- 
walk, 1350 feet in length, and having double 
laying grounds. The spinning is done hy ma- 
chinery, ina room containing eighty machines, 


and, with the laying grounds and tarring ma- 


chinery, is eapable of turning out rigging of all 
sizes, from the largest cable to the smallest lines 
used in the navy, to the amount of five tons 


| daily. This: establishment, with the tarring- 


house, hemp house and the machinery complete, 
with the two steam-engines by which the whole 


| is put in operation, cost about $350,000. 


The blockmakers’ shop with its improved and 
beautifal machinery, is pronounced by the offi- 
cers of several foreign nations, as well as by 
many European travellers, to be the most com- 


_ plete establishment of the kind to be found any- 


where. This shop alone is worth a visit, and 
visitors make a point of examining this excel- 
lent establishment. The gun-carriage shop, 
saw-mill, and planing-machines; the smithey, 
foundery, etc., are also well adapted to this great 
naval depot and workshop; and ships can be 
built, and everything necessary for their equip- 
ment made, in as little time, and to as great ad- 
vantage, as at any dock-yard in the world. The 
whole yard is laid out into streets and avenues, 
which are either paved or gravelled, and bor- 
dered with elms, maples or other ornamental 
trees, affording one of the most beautiful prom- 
enades in this part of the country. ‘There is a 
magnificent park for heavy cannon; and at the 


present time there are seven or eight hundred 


pieces of the largest calibre—32, 42 and 64 
pounders. There is alsoa shot park, with many 


thousand balls piled in the neatest manner, and 
an anchor park, in which are the largest anchors 
for men-of-war. The estimated amount invest- 
ed in this naval establishment, together with the 
annual expenditare on vessels, outfits and labor, 
and the average number of men employed daily, 
based on ten years operation, is as follows : 


In land, buildings, dry dock, 


walls, wharves, &c., 5.000.000 

Tn materials for naval purposes, 2 503,000 
In versels on the stocks, 1,000 000 
$8,503,000 


Average number employed through the year, 
500—sometimes as many as 900; at the average 
wages per day of $768, with an annual expen- 
diture of $240,000. Average amount of manu- 
factured articles shipped from the yard to other 
stations, $600,000. 

There are at this time three great ships of the 
line, the Ohio, the Vermont and the Virginia— 
each remarkable for its model, its size, strength 
and fitness for battle—at the Navy Yard, in 
Charlestown, and under the command of the 
officers there. Of such ample depth is the wa- 
ter at this Navy Yard, that these immense line 
of battle ships can lay at its wharves, at low 
tide, without touching bottom ; and, indeed, sail 
directly from the wharves with all bands on 
board, and completely armed, provisioned and 
appointed for any voyage, or place of di «ination 
over the sea. This, we believe, cannot be done 
directly from any other Navy Yard in the United 
States, unless, perhaps, the one in the harbor of 
New York ne excepted. From most, if not all 
the other Navy Yards, the armaments, provi- 
sions and men are sent, at great expense, by 
steamboats to the government ships, several 
miles off, in the channels-or offings of the bay, 
on account of the filling up of the harbors, or 
the shoals formed at the yards, and other cir- 
cumstances, which prevent their becoming so 
accessible as the Navy Yard in Charlestown. 

-The accompanying view was taken from the 
residence of John Southwick, Esq., in the Navy 
Yard; and the foregoing statement was kindly 
furnished by our friend, J. Crowninshield, Esq., 
Commodore’s Secretary, at Charlestown Navy 
Yard. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
CELESTINE. 


A TALE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


_— terrible revolution of 1792, and. the 
memorable sway of Robespierre, will never 
be forgotten in the annals of France, In the 
history of nations, no civil war is recorded more 
dreadful in its effects, or conducted by a more 
misguided people, than that which hurled the 
Bourbon family from the throne and caused that 
dreadful era so rightly named the Reign of 
Terror. The pen of both historian and romancer 
has celebrated it, and recorded the fearful deeds 
committed by the misguided, fanatical people, 
led on by that most dreadful of all tyramts, the 
merciless and blood-loving Robespierre. All, 
who were suspected of being friends to King 
Louis or his unfortunate queen, were forever si- 
lenced by the guillotine, or banished from their 
native land, never to return. 

In a luxurious room of his splendid palace, 
sat the tyrant of France, a shade of perplexity 
resting upon his brow. Ever a coward, and 
ever suspecting some one of conspiring to take 
his life, he now feared for the safety of his power 
and standing in the kingdom. The minds of 
the oppressed people had been roused, and it 
needed but one more act of tyranny to fan the 
spark already kindled into an unquenchable 
flame. Though he knew not this, still his ever 
suspicious eye had detected the seeds of revolt, 
and he feared for the result, should the populace 
arm against him. His reverie was interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant, who informed him 
that a lady was without, who desired much to 
seehim. A slight shudder passed over the frame 
of the cowardly Robespierre, for he remembered 
the fate of Marat, his companion in wickedness, 
whose life was taken by the noble and patriotic 
Charlotte Corday, when jast in the act of sign- 
ing the death-warrant of her lover. But assum- 
ing a careless, easy look, he directed the servant 
to admit the visitor. 

A richly-dressed and surpassingly beautiful 
young lady entered and knelt supplicatingly at 
the feet of Robespierre. Her countenance was 
very pale, and around the sweet, finely-curved 
lips rested an expression of the deepest sadness, 
and her dark eyes were still swollen with weep 
ing. 
“Ah, Lady Celestine,” said the tyrant of 
France, with a hideous attempt at a smile, “for 
what would thy sweet lips ask now ¢” 


“Pardon for my father!” answered the fair 
lady, clasping her hands and raising her eyes 
imploringly to his face. That glance, so full of 
earnest supplication, of hope, fear, and implor- 
ing anguish, would have melted a heart of the 
sternest metal; but the merciless Robespierre 
could never be moved to relent from his purposes 
by tears or entreaties. A dark frown settled 
upon his brow, and in a voice of displeasure, he 
said : 

“Lady Celestine, know you not that when 
the Tribunal has once spoken, its decrees are 
never revoked ?” 

“ You have power to revoke them! you have 

power to pardon my unfortunate father!” cried 
Lady Celestine, passionately. 
' “But your father, lady, is condemned to die 
for a crime which can be atoned for in no other 
way. Itis a high and capital crime, and the 
guillotine only can suffice.” 

“ Of what crime is he charged ¢” 

“Of protecting and favoring the rebellious 
Girondists, and assisting the Marquis de Courcy 
to escape!” 

“ But the Girondists can easily be subdued — 
the Marquis de Courcy did not escape, and my 
father can yet be pardoned! His heart is noble 
and true to his country, and he would do nought 
that was not for her good!” 

“ But he must die, Lady Celestine!” 

“ Can it be that my father’s fate is sealed ?” 

“ Irrevocably !” 

The unhappy Celestine rose from her kneel- 
ing posture, and stood firm and erect before the 
heartless tyrant. Her dark eyes flashed bril- 
liantly, and not a tear started from them ; her 
cheek still wore its deathly hue, but the expres- 
sion of her countenance was no longer of sor- 
row, but of despairing energy —of wild, fear- 
less, desperate courage, such as only the anguish 
of despair can give. 

“Tyrant of France!” she exclaimed, in a 


bution must soon come to thee! Not much 
longer can life and power be given thee to be 
thus abused! Think of thy crimes, and trem- 
ble! ‘The noblest of France have been horribly 
murdered by thy commands, and but to satisfy 
the cravings of an appetite that thirsts for blood 
and death! ‘Think of our beloved queen, whose 
blood now cries from the ground for vengeance! 
Think of the hundreds thou hast slain, and thine 
appetite for murder ig not yet satiated! And 
now thou wouldst add another to them! But 
the all-seeing One will not let them go una- 
venged ! retribution will come, and soon !” 

The coward tyrant was awed and appalled 
by her words, and the thrilling, prophetic tone 
in which they were spoken. For a moment, 
fear alone took possession of his mind. Then, 
with a powerfal effort, he endeavored to shake it 
off, and approaching the undaunted Celestine, 
he said, in a voice choked with fear and anger: 

“Lady Celestine La Graviere, to-morrow 
you will lay your head upon the block, and then 
you will rue the words you have this day 
spoken !” 

“T care not how soon my fate is sealed, if 
nought can now save my father!” replied the 
beautifal girl, firmly. 

“ You are both doomed!” cried Robespierre, 
his eyes flashing with anger. Then elevating 
his voice, he exclaimed, “Ho, guards! arrest 
this traitress!” 

Several armed men entered the apartment, 
and at a sign from Robespierre, the fair and 
beautiful Lady Celestine La Graviere was a 
state prisoner, condemned to die on the morrow 
a most fearful death ! 


In one of the deepest and darkest dungeons 
of Paris sat the Count La Graviere, musing upon 
his approaching doom. Long he had sat mo- 
tionless, with his face buried in his hands, until 
his mind, diverted from things around him, ran 
back through the long dim vista of the past. 
Years before, his loved and loving wife had 
been laid in the silent tomb, leaving him one 
sweet child—the beautifal Celestine. For his 
sweet daughter alone he had lived, and upon 
her had he set bis affections. But when the 
terrific revolution commenced, and the Reign of 
Terror spread like a pall over the land, he 
found that his country now demanded his atten- 
tion. The doomed king found in him a friend, 
and his unfortunate queen, the beautiful and 
broken-hearted Maria Antoinette, had prayed 
Heaven to bless him for his kindness to her. 
The Girondists, and all true friends of liberty, 
by him were befriended, and many were the 
blessings invoked upon his head and prayers of- 
fered for his safety. But he, too, was doomed. 
On the morrow the dreadful guillotine would 
receive another victim ! 

The door of his dungeon was slowly opened, 
and his daughter entered and threw herself into 
his outstretched arms. 

“ My sweet Celestine,” said the count, “you 
have come to bid me farewell!” 

“It is but for a short time, dear father, for on 
the morrow we shall meet in heaven!” 

“ My daughter!” 

“ Yes, father, I too am doomed to die!” 

“ Has the tyrant taken thee also?” 

“To-morrow, dear father, Iam doomed by 
Robespierre to be beheaded !” 

“My daughter! My own sweet Celestine! 
Was I but for a few moments free, the tyrant of 
France should no longer live to pollute the 
earth with his deeds!” cried the count, pas- 
sionately. 

“ Be calm, dear father,” said the heroic girl, 
in a firm, clear voice, “I can meet my fate with- 
out a sigh ora tear. I fear not Geath—it is wel- 
come. Life would be but a burden without one 
to share it, when thou wert no longer left mie, 
and cheerfully I await my doom.” 

“ My own noble Celestine!” cried the father, 
clasping his daughter yet closer in his arms. 
Even at that moment, he felt a thrill of pleasure 
as he heard the calm words of his noble child. 
But a thrill of the deepest anguish followed, as 
he thought that she, too, must die. 

“ Celestine,” said he, with an effort at calm- 
ness in which he but poorly succeeded, “tell me 
of what thou hast been accused.” ~ 

“To-day I once more sought to plead for thy 
pardon, but with little hope of success, before 
our cowardly tyrant, Robespierre. He firmly 
refused to grant anything I asked, though he 
knew I asked nought but justice. He coolly told 
me your doom was irrevocably sealed, and that 
roused all the proud spirit of my ancestors with- 


in me. I told him the truth, that he was a heart- 
less tyrant, and for that I was taken prisoner, 
and am now condemned to be beheaded on the 
morrow.” 

“ You are the last of our proud family, Celes- 
tine, and with you the name of the old and noble 
house of La Graviere must die. But, my sweet 
daughter, I cannot be calm beneath this mighty 
weight of anguish that rests upon my soul when 
I think of the fearfal death to which thop art 
doomed.” 

“ Think, dear father, what a weight of misery 
and loneliness must be mine, to live, and have 
ever before me the image of my murdered fath- 
er! Better that I die now, and that we meet 
in heaven, where neither death nor tyranny can 
part us.” 

The Count La Graviere buried his face in his 
hands and groaned aloud. The thought that 
his noble, befutifal, only child, his idolized Ce- 
lestine, must die a death destined only for those 
steeped in crime, was too much even for his 
brave heart, and he wept tears of the deepest 
anguish. 

“ Death must come to all, father,” soothingly 
said the fair Celestine; “and now that I die in 
my youth, the snares and sorrows of earth will 
no longer cause me anguish. Do not weep thus, 
dearest father,” continued she, kissing his cheek ; 
“rather rejoice that I am not left on earth to 
bear its griefs alone.” 

will be resigned, my noble daughter,” said 
the count, affectionately, “and endeavor to 
prove, by my firmness on the scaffold, that Iam 
worthy of such a noble child.” 


“ You must now return to your prison, Lady 
Celestine,” said one of the guards, slowly open- 
ing the massive door of the dungeon and enter- 
ing. “The half hour allowed you to visit your 
father is spent, and the guard is awaiting your 
appearance.” 

“ Farewell, dearest father!” said the maiden, 
throwing her white arms about his neck, “ we 
shall meet again in heaven!” 

“Farewell, my beloved daughter!” said the 
count, in a tone of deepest anguish, “may Hea- 
ven grant that we be not unavenged !” 

As she passed through the door of the dun- 
geon, she turned, and cast one more glance upon 
her father. That glanee, so full of unutterable 
love, of faithful, never-dying affection, at once un- 
nerved him. He heeded not the rattle of chains, 
as his dungeon door was again securely barred, 
but falling back upon the cold stone floor, he 
forgot all his misery, his doom, his danghter, in 
utter unconsciousness. 


Brightly over the proud city of Paris arose the 
morning sun, and almost ere the cheering beams 
had sparkled upon the domes and turrets of the 
city, all within it seemed to be awakened into 
life. Light forms flitted to and fro in the gay 
houses, and around that dreadfal instrament of 
death, the much-feared guillotine, which stood 
in a conspicuous part of the city, a crowd of ex- 
cited people were collecting. The Count La 
Graviere and his noble and beautifal daughter, 
the Lady Celestine, were that morning to be 
executed, and the populace had collected to wit- 
ness the scene. A crowd much larger than 
commonly gathered around the guillotine on 
such occasions, was now collected, for the count 
had been a noted friend of the Girondists, and 
there were some, that truly knew his many vir- 
tues, that knew him but to love him. 

The noise and clamor of the excited crowd 
suddenly ceased, and was succeeded by a death- 
like stillness. The Count La Graviere, attended 
by six soldiers, slowly approached the scaffold, 
and the eyes of all the vast multitude were turned 
upon him. Immediately after him, with her 
head proud and erect, her cheek deathly pale, 
and her eye flashing with an unearthly bright- 
ness, walked the Lady Celestine, alike attended 
by six guards. The decree of Robespierre was, 
that the count should first be executed, and 
that his rebellious daughter should be compelled 
to witness his execution, and immediately after, 
she herself should be beheaded. Yet, undaunted 
and fearless of death, the noble girl exhibited a 
calm, proud firmness, which no trial or act of 
tyranny had yet had power to shake. Death 
had no terrors for her, and life no charms, if 
alone and an orphan she must endure life’s sor- 
rews, with ever before her the image of her mar- 
tyred father. 

They had now reached the fearful structure 
of death, and, before ascending the steps, the 
count paused and turned to his daughter. 

“ Farewell, dearest Celestine,” said he, clasp- 


ing his beloved daughter in his arms for the last 
time, “ farewell forever!” 

“We meet again, dear father,” replied the 
young girl, calmly, “but a few moments will 
have elapsed ere we shall meetin heaven! Till 
then, dearest father, farewell ! ” 

“ Adieu, Celestine!” mournfally said the 
Count La Graviere, giving his daughter a last 
look of affection ashe ascended the steps. She 
was led by the guards to a platform at a short 
distance, raised for the purpose, and from which 


‘ the whole excited mass of people could be seen. 


The Count La Graviere gazed for the last 
time upon the proud city of Paris, his native 
home, and the home of those whom he had so 
deeply loved. Recollections of other and hap- 
pier days came sweeping over him, and his 
heart was well-nigh lost mid the memories of 
the past, when the voice of the executioner re- 
called him to himself. With a countenance 
proud and firm, and an unfaltering voice, the 
doomed man spoke : 

“T am ready!” 

He seated himself in the fatal chair. The 
bright blade glittered in the sunbeams, and in 
another moment his soul would have been in 
eternity, but upon the winds came a faint, 
strange cry : 

“ Down with the tyrant! Death to Robespierre !” 

The executioner paused. A stillness like 
death reigned over that vast multitude, while 
each held his breath to cateh again that cry. It 
came—wilder, louder, more powerfal than be- 
fore—“ Death to the tyrant! Down with the 
Jacobins!” The startled maltitade caught up 
the cry, and loud and thrilling it rose upon the 
air, from hearts that would long before have 
spoken it, bat were prevented by the iron hand 
of tyranny. The executioner’s countenance be- 
came of an ashy paleness. 

“ Death to Robespierre!” shouted the Count 
La Graviere, snatching a keen sword from the 
hand of one of the guards, and springing from 
them. The multitade gave way at his approach, 
and dashing through them with his glittering 
sword uplifted, he took a direction from which 
the cry of revolt had first come. 

“Death to Robespierre!” cried the Lady Ce- 
lestine, in a voice which rang like a clarion, as 
she seized a loaded pistol from the hand of one 
of her guards, and, as he endeavored to regain 
possession of it, discharged its contents through 
his heart. He fell dead at her feet, and snatch- 
ing from his hand the sharp-pointed lance, she 
sprang from the surprised and fear-stricken 
guards, and was soon gone in the direction the 
count had taken. 

The tumult grew still wilder and fiercer. 
That strange cry, that had at first arrested the 
executioner’s hand upon the scaffold, now rang 
loud and terrific throughout the city, almost 
rending the very heavens in its fierce wildness. 
Every man of the collected populace caught it 
up, and with their swords drawn and flashing in 
the bright sunbeams, they mioved quickly on 
towards the scene of action. 

Engaged in a terrific combat with the sol- 
diers of Robespierre, were the enraged and ex- 
cited citizens, still re-echoing that fierce cry. At 
their head was the Count La Graviere, fighting 
with a courage that seemed to say, “ Conquer or 
die!” and every time his sword was raised, a 
victim fell before it. By his side stood the no- 
ble, undaunted Celestine, fearing neither death 
nor the sword, while her father was by her side. 
Her cheeks were no longer pale, but the bright 
flash of hope burned where before had been the 
paleness of despair, and her eyes flashed brightly 
with the fire of intense excitement. Firm and 
fearless she stood by her father’s side, and when- 
ever a lance was aimed at /us heart, her quick 
eye caught the motion, and like a guardian an- 
gel, she warned him of his danger. 

For some time the melee was terrific. At last 
the soldiers gave way, and again echoing that 
wild cry, the citizens sprang upon them, and soon 
captured and bound the principal leaders of the 
Jacobins. But Robespierre, the one to whom 
their wrath was principally directed, was not to 
be found. At the commencement of the fight, 
he had concealed himself with the hope of es- 
caping, for if he was taken, his coward heart 
told him that the guillotine would be his fate. 

“ Death to Robespierre!” cried a loud, ring- 
ing voice, rising clear and high above the tumult 
of the people, and the next instant the Count 
La Graviere, with the tyrant of France a pris- 
oner, emerged from a large half-ruined man- 
sion, and stood upon its steps before them. 
Deafening cheers arose from the excited popu- 
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lace for the Count La Graviere, and curses, 


§ deep and awful for Robespierre. Attended by 


a strong body of guards, and followed by the 
people, with derisive shouts and curses, the ty- 
rant of France was led off to the deepest dun- 
geon of Paris to remain until the morrow. 

The tumult now somewhat subsided. The 
followers of Robespierre were entirely routed, 
and the people took possession of the capital. 
Ere the sun had set, order was again restored, 
and all the insurgents had become quiet, and 
the excitement which had prevailed for the last 
eight hours, had entirely subsided. 

“To you, dearest Celestine, I owe my life,” 
said the happy Count La Graviere, to his fair 
daughter, as they once more stood within the 
halls of their own proud home. “Thrice have 
you warned me of danger, when I should have 
surely faflen had you not, and once your own 
lance annihilated the soldier who would have 
slain your father.” 

The only reply of Lady Celestine was a look 
of unutterable love. Her heart was too full of 
happiness to speak, and she laid her head upon 
her father’s bosom, and wept for joy. The 
count raised his eyes to heaven, and prayed 
that blessings might ever rest upon his noble, 
beautifal, beloved daughter. 

On the morrow, the guillotine to which so 
many had been condemned, launched into eter- 
nity the tyrant of France, and a crowd larger 
than ever before assembled around the instru- 
ment of death, witnessed the execution of the 
hated Robespierre. 

The Count La Graviere lived to see the Reign 
of Terror entirely ended, and the master mind 
of the Corsican Conqueror ascend to the dignity 
of Emperor of France. But he did not survive 
to witness the restoration of the Bourbons, 
though for that event he sincerely prayed. The 
descendants of Lady Celestine are still among 
the proudest families of France, and possess 
high stations of power and influence. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
RE-UNION. 


BY W. W. HEBBARD. 


And shall we know the loved ones the 
In yon bright world of love and bilss ; 
When on the wings of ambient air 
Our spirits soar away from, this? 
Or must we feel the ceaseless pain 
Of absence. in that glorious sphere, 
And search through heaven’s bright hosts in vain, 
The sainted forms we ’ve cherished here? 


Will not their hearts demand us there? 
Those hearts, whose fondest throbs were given 
To us on earth—whose every prayer 
Petitioned for our ties in heaven. 
Whose love outlived the stormy past, 
And closer twined around us here, 
And deeper grew until the last, 
Say, will they not demand us there’ 


Will they not wander, lonely, o’er 
Those fields of light and life above, 
If spirits they have loved of yore, 
Reepond not there the call of love? 
And though the glory of the skies, 
And seraphs’ glictering crowns they wear, 
Theugh heaven’s full radiance greet their eyes, 
Still, will they not demand us there’ 


It must be so; for heaven is home, 
Where severed spirits re-unite ; 
And from the basement to its dome, 

Are altars sacred to the rite ; 

And joy doth strike her golden strings, 
And holier seems that home of bliss, 
As some reft heart from earth upsprings, 

To meet in that the loved of this. 


+ > 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN SHE. 

We took the cars to Bon, and next day as- 
cended the Rhine to Mayence. The river was 
swollen by the recent rains, but luckily we had 
a bright and beautiful day. It was the same 
fair Rhine I had kept in my memory, not so 
dear, nor to my eyes so grand as our Hudson, 
but still a noble river, and worthy of its fame. 
Among our passen; was a tall woman of 
about thirty years of age, who seemed to have 
no companion. Her face was still beautifal, 
and her air was singular! bold, brilliant and 
spirited. It was whispered among the passen- 
ge that she was no less than Lola Montes. 

resemblance to the portraits of the latter 
struck me at the first glance. She was dressed 
plainly, but with exquisite taste, and, notwith- 
standing a certain defiance in her manner, 
seemed rather to shrink from than court obser- 
vation. Her eyes were large, and dark brown, 
her nose faultiess in its pure, straight outline, 
and her lips small and finely curved. We at 
once accepted the suspicion, and set her down 
for Lola Montes. If she it was, I can easily 
understand how she could bewilder the brain of 
an old king, but cannot believe she will eyer 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 


The eyes of black are the eyes for me, 
Beneath a woman’s brow ; 
There ’s something that pierces, in their merry glance, 
Like the dazzling gleam of a silver-tipped lance, 
Or the twinkling of feet in a mazy dance, 
I never yet knew just how. 


Mayhap it’s untrue, but I’ve always heard— 
A libel, I believe— 

That a tiny devil, ever cross-legged, sits 

In a black eye, puzsling the wisest wit, 

And giving even to fools some thinking fits, 
While the owner “ laughs in her sleeve.” 


Then I suddenly think of a maiden I know, 
I never shall write her name, 
Whose eoul is so earnestly looking through 
A pair of eyes, of deep swimming blue, 
A maiden all pure-hearted and true, 
As through a mist glows a flame. 


And I think there is heaven in that clear, swimming deep, 
For heaven is always blue ; 

And the sweetest thoughts come slow-gushing up, 

Like the water’s play in a fountain-cup, 

And when for the blue my mind is made up, 
It’s made up for the black eye, too. 
Riverside, Ct., Nov., 1851. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE PUZZLED AUCTIONEER. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 


183 OOK auctions from our boyhood have been 

our delight ; there is ever such an original 
collection congregated on such occasions, espe- 
cially if it be of an evening, and a transparency 
over the door announces book auction this eve- 
ping. Talk of your mock auctions in New 
York, they are no circumstance to the genuine 
Boston book auctions, which, like a certain well 
known flower, never blooms save at night. It 
was only a few evenings since that we chanced 
to drop into one of these gatherings, composed 
of a heterogeneous compound,.of humanity, with 
an Irish apple man tempting the passers of the 
‘door with apples and molasses candy. An edi- 
tion of “ Hume’s England” was being offered to 
the gaping crowd by. the voluble auctioneer. 

“ How much for Hume ? nicely bound in calf, 
handgomely illustrated, and complete; how 
much ?” 

“ Fifty cents,” bid a spectator. 

“ Not one quarter the actual cost,” said the 
auctioneer; “but anything for a be 
Fifty cents, fifty, fifty, for Hume; who 
seventy-five? Fifty—seventy-five, do I hear it 

“ Seventy-five,” said some invisible person in 

crowd. 

“'Phank ye, sir. Seventy-five, ei now ? 
Seventy-five, eighty do I hear it from apy one ?” 

“Righty,” said the first bidder, who seemed to 
really want the book. 

“ Good, lively’s your play, gentlemen, we've 
a large stock to sell this evening, and must hurry 
them off. Eighty, ninety now? Who says 
ninety ?” 

“ Ninety,” said some one in the crowd. 

“ Ninety, that’s right, you know the value of 
the book, English edition, who says a dollar? 
Shall I say a dollar?” continued the auctioneer, 
addressing the first bidder, “not half the cost.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Dollar, dollar, dollar ten, do I hear it? 
Will any one say a dollar ten? It is dog cheap.” 

“ Dollar ten,” said an invisible bidder. 

“Thank ye,” said the auctioneer, striving to 
single out the man. 

“ Dollar twenty,” called out the previous bid- 
der, evidently getting warm at the idea of some 
person’s trying to “ran” him in his bid. 

“ Dollar twenty, thirty, do I hear it? Dollar 
twenty, dollar twenty. Come, gentlemen, it is 
too bad to sacrifice property in this way. It is 
not half the cost.” 

“Dollar thirty,” came froma distant part of 
the room. 

“Thirty, forty now? Dollar thirty, forty, 
who says it ?” asked the auctioneer. 

“TI do,” said the vexed bidder, who had thus 
far been the only one whose eye the auctioneer 
could catch when he bid. 

“ Dollar fifty, do I hear it ?” 

“ Dollar fifty,” repeated the unseen bidder. 

“ Dollar sixty, now ?” 

“ Dollar sixty,” repeated the half-enraged first 
bidder, considerably aroused. 

“ Seventy,” said the distant bidder. 

“ Righty,” reiterated the first bidder. 


“ Ninety,” came once more from the crowd. 

“ Two dollars,” chimed in the excited first 
bidder, close to the auctioneer. 

“Very good, gentlemen, two dollars, this is 
nearly two-thirds the wholesale price of the 
book ; go on.” (The retail price of it was a 
dollar fifty !) 

“ Two ten,” again came from a distant corner, 
and the crowd began to laugh, which excited 
the first bidder—who almost screamed. 

“Two twenty.” 

“ Thirty,” still added the other bidder. 

“Gone!” said the auctioneer, taking advan- 
tage of a pause. “Gone for two thirty, cash.” 

* Who takes it?” he added, after a few sec- 
onds’ pause. No one answering, of course the 
question was repeated. 

“ Certainly some one bid me two dollars and 
thirty cents. Who takes it ?” 

“No, they didn’t,” said a voice from the 
crowd. 

“ Did you say they didn’t ?” asked the enraged 
auctioneer, addressing a tall, country looking 
fellow, just before him. 

“I didn’t say anything about it,” replied the 
somewhat verdant youth. 

“ You lie!” said a stern voice, that seemed to 
proceed from the short, thick man who stood at 
his elbow. 

“TI lie?” said the countryman, somewhat 
warmly. “Come, I like that. Ill just break 
your head if you say that again.” 

The short man, not having the least idea that 


- this language was addressed to him, turned round 


to see who was the offending party, when a voice, 
seeming from out his mouth, said: 

“ If you are up to that sort of thing, greeny, 
you'd better try it.” 

No quicker said than done. The countryman 
was nettled, and raising his well shod foot in 
double quick time, he kicked the short gentleman 
so soundly that it lifted him half off his fyet. 

“ Halloo, get out, what ye doing?” screamed 
the short man. 

“Takethat, and be darned to ye,” said the 
other, angrily. 

“ Fire! fire!” screamed a voice, with fearfal 
energy, at the door. 

Every one of the company, not excepting the 
auctioneer, who heard that startling cry, beneath 
their very noses, sprang for the door, firmly 
convinced that the identical roof over their heads 
was one sheet of living flame. 

In the meantime, Harrington, the ventriloquist, 
slipped his arm within that of a friend’s, and 
went round to Parker’s to eat a bird supper! 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
WINTER. 


BY J. WEMHAMPEL, JR. 


The yellow leaves are falling now, 
The forest earth is strewn ; 

King Winter, with his frosty breath, 
Will breathe upon them soon. 


They crack beneath the squirrel’s tread, 
They dally with the breeze, 

And mimic chirping birds o’erhead, 
Who sigh for greener trees. 


Sweet warblers, ye had better fly, 
Ere all the leaves grow pale, 
For snowy gales are speeding nigh 

To crush you in their trail. 


November stern hath come again, 
And it will be o’er ; 
King Winter, with his icy train, 
Already shakes the door. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov., 1851. 


+ > 


SCULPTURE. 

Powers, the sculptor, besides his statue of Cal- 
ifornia, is engaged on one of the Union. A cor- 
respondent of the Intelligencer says, he suggested 
such a work, when Powers took him into his 
room, and showed him that he had anticipated 
his suggestion, by exhibiting a clay model, rep- 
resenting a female of majestic proportions, in a 
standing attitude, with one hand resting on a 
Roman fascia, the emblem of union and strength, 
whilst the other arm is gently uplifted, with the 
hand pointing to heaven, to which the solemn 
and earnest expression of her face seems to ap- 
peal. Like the other works of Mr. Powers, the 
writer says, the attitude and form of this statue 
is easy, graceful and noble, and is characterized 
by thas peculiar dignity observable in, and which 
forms one of the chief attractions of his Greek 
Slave, even amidst her fetters. Powers when 
asked what he intended to do with it when 
finished, replied : “ To hold it at the disposal of 
my country; perhaps, when comp! , Con- 
gress may purchase it.”— Transcript. 


Grim reader! did you over sve ghost Byron. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE OLD MAN’S RETROSPECT. 


BY PERSA 6. LEWIS. 


Beautiful dreams of the shadowy past, 
Ye are thronging swiftly now ; 

And a light comes back from the buried waste 
Of the years that have furrowed my brow. 


Old memories waking— dimly stirred, 
With thoughts of “ long ago ;” 

What bring ye, pale visions, whose music I heard, 
When life had a joyous flow. 


Why come ye now when my sight was dim, 
And my step groweth languid and slow, 

When the life hath withered from each aged limb, 
And my voice is broken and low? 


Why come with your glories to mock me now, 
Bright dreams of the magical past, 

When my locks are white, and my soul doth bow 
To the years that are hurrying past? 


Ye come, ye come, with your thronging wings, 
Ye come like a starry host ; 

And your presence brings back the thoughts of all things 
That I early loved, and lost. 


The beautiful light, and the cloudless skies 
Of my sunny childhood’s track, 

O how like heaven do their spl-ndors rise, 
As your presence calls them back. 


And 0 the visions that wrapt my soul 
In the first gay flush of youth ; 

And the spicit that spurned at the thought of control, 
And the noble love of truth. 


And now there cometh a softer dream, 
A dream of my early love, 

She came to my heart like a pure star-beam, 
As it shines from the azure above. 


Her angel eyes—I see them now, 
As she gazeth softly down, 

And a light encireles her holy brow, 
And gleams in her tresses brown. 


She passed from my vision like light from the cea, 
She faded from earth away ; 

Life's pathway was darkness and sorrow to me, 
Death had blighted the star of my day. 


Ye thronging forms of the shadowy past, 
O fade from my sight away ; 

And bring no more from the buried waste, 
The dreams of life's early day. 

Delevan, Wis., Nov., 1851. 


FALLING IN LOVE. 


To fall is generally a misfortune, though it 
may sometimes happen that one is the better 
for the tumble. The word, however, is suspi- 
cious and of ill omen. A fall supposes an ab- 
sence of design in the change of position which 
results from it. It is to be the subject, if not 
the victim, of an accident—to descend—to go 
down—to be prostrate—whether in debt, mnd or 
love! The phrase “falling in love” has a sig- 
nificance beyond its ordinary import. To love 
traly and purely is an upright matter, and re- 
quires nothing abject or earthward in the mind 
or fate of the lover. To fall in love is another 
thing—“une aucre chose,” a3 the French 
say—and not to be desired. A young man 
elopes with a silly girl and marries her, on a 
fortnight’s acquaintance. His fully is at length 
apparent even to himself, and he accounts for 
his ill advised conduct by saying that he “fell 
in love.” True enough, thats the way to fall. 
A warm-hearted, weak-minded, impetuous dam- 
sel listens to the false protestations of a reckless 
rascal, who, with or without the nuptial ring, 
brings her down from affluence and virtue to 
poverty, vice and degradation. She tells her 
scornful relatives or sympathizing friends, “ that 
she fell in love.” Alas, she says rightly, she 
= love! It is better not to fall—Aoston 

ost. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
“LET THE LIGHT ENTER.’’—Gozras. 


~ 


BY ISABELLA BR. BYRNE. 


“ Let the light enter!” draw aside 
The veil that shrouds my soul, 

No longer let the spirit wait, 
Its starting for the goal. 

It struggles with the darkness round, 
A glimmering I can see, 

An earnest of the glorious day, 
That soon will break on me. 


“Let the light enter!” open wide 
The portals of my soul ; 
See! see! the waves of glorious light 
In gorgeous radiance roll. 
Shadows and darkness cease to be, 
I bid farewell to night ; 
Open the windows of my soul, 
And enter, glorious light! 
Baltimore, Md., Nov., 1851. 


As we usually find vice painted in hideous 
colors, and are accustomed to think of it only as 
an unnatural, deformed object, we are apt to be 
deceived by it when it asssumes an attractive 


form and dress. 
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KOSSUTH. 

The “lion” of the day, both in Europe and 
Amezica, is Kossuth—the man of mighty ener- 
gies, and devoted, but unsuccessful patriotism. 
The scene which we give below, represents the 
noble Hungarian as he appeared on the deck of 
the United States Steam Frigate Mississippi, at 
Marseilles. The fact of our government’s hav- 
ing sent out one of the national ships to bring 
Kossuth to America under the protection of our 
flag is well known; but readers and politicians 
on this side of the Atlantic can hardly estimate 
the effect of this national American act of gen- 
erosity in Europe. Kossuth stopped in England 
for a brief period, to share the generous hospi- 
tality that has been extended to him from the 
moment of his landing there, and soon embarks 


KOSSUTH AND FAMILY ON THE DECK OF THE U. 8S. FRIGATE 


for our shores. In the meantime his compan- 
ions have arrived at New York, and are now the 
guests of the city, sharing its liberal hospitality 
at the Irving House. The New Yorkers never 
do things by halves ; and these oppressed people 
will find themselves at home in America. The 
company is composed principally of distinguish- 
ed military officers and their families. The fol- 
lowing letter from Kossuth to the Mayor of 
Southampton is dated at Marseilles, in the 
steamer Mississippi : 

“ Sir,—The government of the Ottoman Em- 
pire gave me asylum and hospitality, and though 
afterwards it had to yield to the presumptuous 
arrogance of its mighty enemies, and convert 
the asylum into a prison, still it yielded but 
with regret; it felt deeply the disgrace, and at 


the first favorable moment shook off in the most 
dignified manner the disgraceful bonds. It was 
Turkey that acted so. The people of England 
raised’ its powerful voice to claim the vindica- 
tion of the rights of humanity, offended in my- 
self and in my associates; and the government 
of Great Britain proved to be a dignified organ 
of the people of England’s generous sentiments. 
In the United States of America the people, the 
Congress, and the government shared with equal 
generosity in the high-minded resolution to re- 
store me to freedom, and by freedom to activity. 
They sent over a steam-frigate to that purpose, 
and most generously offered the protection of 
their glorious flag.” 

We give this letter here to show the spirit of 
appreciation that actuates the noble-hearted ex- 


~ 


MISSISSIPPI, AT MARSEILLES. 


ile. It is well known that efforts have been 
made in a certain quarter to prejudice the pub- 
lic mind in this country against the exiled hero 


and to some extent they have prevailed. But 


the general impression is that he has been mis- 
apprehended or wilfully slandered. A letter 
has been received at the Department from Kos- 
suth, from which it does not appear that he has 
had any difficulty or misunderstanding with the 
officers of the Mississippi, of all of whom, and 
especially of Captain Long, he speaks in terms 
of the warmest commendation and gratitude. 
He is expected soon to arrive upon our shores. 
In America, wherever he goes, his welcome 
will be as enthusiastic and general as it is sin- 
cere, and every arrangement made to give him 
generous, reception. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.]} 
GOD'S TEMPLE. 


8Y FINLEY JOHNSON. 


When [ perceive grand temples, raired 
With architectural skill ; 

Ado-ned with classic elegance, 
& hich human pride will build ; 

A> 1 see how men intrude themeelves, 
With sanctifying air. 

V\ ithin these temples, falsely styled 
By them, the “ house of prayer ;” 

T ack myself if there are none 
Who knoweth not full well, 

That God, the just and merciful, 
Loves not with pride to dwell? 


Not, not in temples, high and grand, 
Upon earth's lowly sod, 

Are we to worship, with trae faith, 
Our Maker and our God. 

For ‘man’s own body ”’ is a shrine 


EATING TROUT AT LEISURE. 

Mitchell dressed a pound trout, and cutting a 
long limber stick, thrust one end of it through 
the fish lengthwise, and sticking the other in the 
ground, placed it at a proper distance and angle 
over fire. He then lay down to superintend the 
cooking, which, after sundry changes and turns, 
was completed. This 1 seen him do before, 
but now came the perfection of laziness. Sitting 
up, he swung the stick around him, so that as 
he fell back on his elbow, the trout hung sus- 
pended over his head ; and thus, while it bobbed 
up and down, peeled off the delicious morsels 
and ate them. That grave, swarthy Indian, 
stretched on the leaves, with the trout nodding 
before him, as he slowly stripped away the flesh, 
tarnished a picture I should like to have taken. 
—Life in the Woods. 


BUSY BODY. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is com- 
monly envious ; for to know much of other peo- 
ple’s matters cannot be because all that ado may 
concern his own estate; therefore it must needs 
be that he taketh a kind of lay-pleasure in look- 
ing upon the fortunes of others; neither can he 
that mindeth find much 
matter for en en 4 gedding passion, 
and walkech the th 
home—“ Non est curiosus idem sit 
—Lord Bacon. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
NIL DESPERANDUM. 


BY T. J. GROTJAN. 


Trust in God; but gain his favor 
By submission to thy lot, 
Nor let evil make thee waver, 
Though success may crown thee not. 


If thou failest do not falter, 
But strive harder than before 

To attain hope's cherished altar, 
Though thou diest at the door. 


If by love thy heart be blighted, 
Banish every grief and eare ; 

Let thy troth again be plighted, 
Though it be to one leas fair. 


If, in youth, thy time was wasted, 
And thy mind untutored be, 
Let pure wisdom's fount be tasted, 
Though it bitter prove to thee. 


Let not fortune’s smile beguile thee, 
Nor her frown thy spirit quail ; 
Onward press, though men revile thee, 
And thou shall at last prevail. 
Philadelphia, Nov., 1851. 


The French theatre owes its origin to the re- 
ligions exhibitions given by pilgrims on their 
return from Palestine. At these exhibitions, 
the pilgrims gave an account of the remarkable 
places of the Holy Land, and recited their own 
adventures. They were afterwards imitated by 
those who had never been to the Holy Land, 
and are still practised in Catholic countries, bj 
priests in their churches, by kings in their pal- 
aces, and by the pope in the Vatican. To these 
succeeded the mysteries—dramatic representa- 
tions of subject. taken from the New Testament, 
which, being forbidden by the Provost of Paris, 
the priests invited the king to be present at an 
exhibition, to prove that ef were calculated to 
excite religious feelings. The building in which 
they were performed wa; divided into three 
scaffoldings, the highest representing paradise, 
the next the world, and the lowest—which was 
in the form of a dragon’s head—representin 
hell. The only entrance to the two upper scaf- 
foldings was through the dragon’s h The 
actors never left the stage, even to change their 
dress. The pieces were so long as to require 
several days for their representation. At the 
close of each evening, the audience were invited 
to return, till the whole was finished. Some oc- 
cupied forty nights. Though considered as re- 
glows ceremonies at first, the mysteries became 
finally so gross as to be forbidden — Home Journal. 
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if f Time built upon the sand, ly’ 
ee! Whose sure foundation every shock 
. And danger can withstand ; ~ 
i In that temple, made by God, ; 
i Man ever can repair, () 
hae, 
In all things—everywhere. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov., 1851. | 
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“The Oaklawn High School,” a story, by Mrs. BE. C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
representing an old fashioned 


te,” a prow aketch, by 


A characteristic 
New England Dinner, on 

A fine picture represen representing the Arrival of Kouuth, the 
Hungarian patriot, at Southampton Docks, England 

Also 0 pletare giving a view of | Kossuth and the Escort, 
as it leaves the Dock, at Southampton. 


us to the Revolution, kept a drug 
bookstore ; also, a capital picture of Yale College, founded 


th, as he appeared address- 
mal kode from the Mayor's House, at 
Sou 


eer very-fine and accurate engraving. 
ane Market Soene, representing 


New Ina.—We understand 


ement never before attempted, and will enable the 
publisher to produce the “ Pictorial” in as beautiful a 
manner as could be done from copperplate itself. The 
used throughout the second volume will be of 
manufactured expressly for 
ther, with these extensive and li 


SAXE, THE POET. 
Prentice, the poet, wit and editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal, gets off the following epigram on 
“ vera brither:” 


Whoever the wine of wit would drink, 
Oft Saxe’s flagon smacks on : 

Wherever the Anglo-Saxons think, 
They think New England Saxe on! 

But though with a wine and sparkling zest, 
His racy words are quaffed at, 

I’m sorry the truth must be confessed, 
Whatever he writes is laughed at! 


Soar.—Dan Gardner, the eloquent soap man, 
is lathering the people down east. Price of ad- 
mission to his lectures one cake ! 


Musica, —Jenny Lind is with us once more. 
How all minor stars pale beside this queen of 
song and angel of charity. 

Cosmonamas.—Those of our readers who fail 
to visit Prof. Sattler’s exhibition of paintings, 
will regret it when they are gone. 

Tus Resortr—The English Govern- 


ment will send a propellor steame. in search of 
Sir John Franklin next spring. 


Rememsern—Never run in debt, unless you 
see a way to get out again. 


Ever since Virgil made farming fashionable 
in Italy, during the reign of Augustus, and ren- 
dered rural avocations immortal by the splendor 
and harmony of his verse, it has been the favor- 
ite amusement of gentlemen and distinguished 
characters. The great Frederick raised melons 
at Sans-Souci with his own hands; the still 
greater Washington was proud of his success as 
a Virginia farmer, and in our own time, rural 
pursuits have occupied the first minds among 
our countrymen; Henry Clay and Daniel Web. 
ster being living and familiar illustrations of 
this fact. These are practical men, and differ 
from your fancy farmers. 

The latter description of rural gentlemen pro- 
duce extraordinary results; they astonish us 
with improbable pumpkins, gigantic clusters of 
grapes, impossible squashes, and prodigious tur- 
nips; but if inquiry look for the profit of these 
agricultural speculations, echo is silent. Mr. 
Triptrolemus Yellowly, who went to the Hebri- 
des to reform their agriculture, gave the follow- 
ing as the result of his experiments: “ The 
carles and the cart-avers make it all, and the 
carles and the cart-avers eat it all;” that is, to 
translate fer the benefit of the unlearned in the 
Scottish lowland dialect—the ploughmen and 
plough-horses make it all, and the ploughmen 
and plough-horses eat it all. 

Fancy farmers pay fancy prices for their 
stock and material. While a plodding neighbor 
thinks forty or fifty dollars a high figure for a 
domestic animal, the fancy farmer thinks noth- 
ing of giving three hundred dollars for a Dur- 
ham bull. When he comes to sell him again, 
he sometimes discovers that he has “ paid too 
dear for the whistle.” It is somewhat amusing 
to listen to a knot of these rural gentlemen talk- 
ing over their affairs, getting warm and red in 
the face on short horns and merinos, and per- 
fectly purple on the subject of Shanghais and 
Chittagongs! 

The professional husbandman tries to get all 
he can out of the land ; but the fancy farmer seems 
to try to see how much he can sink in it. His 
pecuniary investments in sand banks are abso- 
lutely astounding ; the quantity of cash absorbed 
by bogs and meadows, appalling; guano ap- 
pears to be ruinous, and muck inexpressibly de- 
structive. 

But what cares the fancy farmer for the cost. 
He has fruit and eggs, poultry and cattle ; is in- 
vited to make speeches at agricultural dinners, 
and to contribute to agricultural funds. He 
gets premiums and praises, and is happy; and 
in the language of the inspired poet : 

“ What's the odds, so long as you’re happy ’”’ 


A GOOD IDEA. 

It has been proposed that the government 
cause envelopes to be manufactured with the 
pre-payment stamp engraved on them. There 
are but few persons who send letters without 
pre-payment now, and those letters which are 
not pre-paid, ought not to be taken from the 
post-office. Therefore, if the envelope could be 
purchased with the stamp upon it, a great deal 
of trouble and vexation might be saved. This 
plan would lead to the still more general pre- 
payment of all letters—a principle which it is of 
the highest importance to establish. Persons 
who address this office without pre-paying their 
letters have learned by experience, that we take 
no letters not paid from the post-office. 


Cuzar Postace.—We see that letter writers 
state this subject will be one of the earliest urged 
upon the attention of Congress. We are very 
glad to hear so, and trast that the present ridic- 
ulous law upon transient newspapers may at 
once be abolished. 


+ > 


CiacuLation.—The unprecedented demand 
for our paper has rendered it necessary for us to 
duplicate our forms, and to print the Com- 
panion on four presses ! 

Back Numpers —Complete sets of the Draw- 
ing-toom Companion, or any single number, ean 
be supplied at the depots throughout the country 
for six cents each. 


Lixenesses —The two engravings on the first 
page of the present number of the Companion 
are perfect likenesses of the originals. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST NUM- 


BER.— Buff-alo—Har-vest—and—plain — gilt — 
buttons. 


We shall commence the second volume of the 
Drawing-Room Pictorial on the first of January, 
in a style of beauty and magnificence far beyond 
anything that we have heretofore attempted. 
We have been engaged for some months in per- 
fecting our designs, and have nearly brought 
them to completion. In the first place, the 
Companion will be printed on the finest of satin- 
surface paper throughout the year, manufactured 
expressly for us, and to be always of the same 
quality. This will be a most important im- 
provement. In addition to this, we have es- 
tablished our own electrotype foundry, and shall 
electrotype every number of our paper, en- 
gravings, letver-press and all, from the first of 
January of the coming year—a piece of enter- 
prise never before attempted. This will give us 
a copper-plate surface from which to work our en- 
tire paper; and steel engraving itself cannot 
surpass the fineness and effect of this beautiful 
work. It has required some experiment and 
great outlay to perfect these plans ; but now that 
we have the experience, and have obtained the 
services of some of the best Kuropean and 
American artists in the various departments of 
art, we shall challenge the admiration of the 
public with the result in volume second. 

We have demonstrated to the public the 
actual value of a pictorial sheet, both as a record 
of current events and a book of reference, when 
bound. We have shown them what we could 
produce at the outset, and now we shall show 
them what can be done, aided by our large ex- 
perience and the abundant patronage bestowed 
upon our efforts. We shall not only continue to 
give views of every event and locality of inter- 
est, but we have engaged artists in all parts of 
Europe and America to transmit to us designs 
and drawings of all that can interest, instruct 
and amuse; and our second volume will also 
contain views of every large town and city in 
this country and European marts of note and 
celebrity. In short, the pictorial department of 
the paper will be on the same plan as heretofore, 
save that we shall improve largely on the. past, 
both in the artistic character of the engravings 
and the printing. 

We shall continue to give the same large 
amount of original matter from the pens of the 
best American writers; and the same strict re- 
gard will be had for the high literary tone of the 
paper, and the christian spirit and unexception- 
able morals it inculcates. In shcrt, volume sec- 
ond will be a vast improvement upon what we 
have yet accomplished in the Pictorial. 


INDIANS HUNTING THE BUFFALO. 

On page 488 we give an excellent picture of 
buffalo hunting in the far West. The prairies of 
North America, west of the Mississippi, abound 
with vast herds of buffaloes, which form almost 
the entire food of many Indian nations, who 
have many modes of hunting down these pow- 
erful animals. One of the most characteristic is 
represented in the above drawing. Besides buf. 
faloes, the prairies abound with wolves; and of 
these animals the buffaloes, when herded to- 
gather, have very little dread, and allow them to 
approach very near. The Indian, knowing this 
fact, covers himself with the skin of a wolf, 
drawing the head over his own shoulders, and, 
armed with the short, sinewy bow and a handful 
of arrows, crawls towards the herd on his hands 
and knees, until he approaches within a few 
rods of the unsuspecting group, and easily shoots 
down the fattest of the throng. Sometimes they 
adopt this mode of attack in large bands, and 
many very fine animals are thus secured by 
being hit in a fatal spot. 


Pictorial —This beautiful illustrated weekly 
periodical comes to us as regular as clockwork. It is de- 
cidedly the most popular pictorial of the age. Every num- 
ber contains rich and splendid engravings of American 
scenery. The matter is high. toned, instructive, 
and appropriate It is decidedly cheap, and will make a 
spinal volume when bound. Published by F. Gleason, 

at $83 per annum.— Berwick Telegrapn. 


A Prize.—aA lucky fellow in Augusta, Ga, 


lately drew a prize in a lottery, and realized 
from it $26,000. 


Posracs Stames —Over $600,000 worth of 
stamps have been issued by the department since 
July. 


Vo ume Sxconp.—Our readers may look for 
something very beautiful in our second volume, 
commencing first of January. 


Hurr.—If you have time, don’t wait for time. 
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A series of views illustrating New Haven, Ct., comprising 
a view of the Dixwell Monument ; a five and original view 
i the City itself; a _ of the Arnold House, where 
graving representing the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road Station, at New Haven. These views were taken by 
our artist, on the spot, and will be valued by the reader, i 
electrotype foundry, and that this beautiful illustrated 
weekly will, after the Ist of January next, be electrotyped ee 
irve—letter press, engravings and all. This is an im- 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
Tangemente, we may look for something elegant and ar <a objects, current events in all ts of the wor 
tic. Mr. Gleason seems never tired of adopting every new tirel rigi 
improvement, cost what it may, and his paper, already so contain gt 
very excellent and popular, is destined to be vastly im- of all buile 
ved. The services of seme of the best European artists — : . 
Rave been secured on the Pictorial, in the illustrated de- phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
partment, and this division of the paper will be greatly = merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
enhanced in value and interest. It is surprising to us how scter in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
a paper embracing so much valuable reading matter, and 
such a vast number of richly engraved and original pic- 
tures, can be afforded at so low a price,—it is really too 
Pay A Thus the second volume, which commences on 
the of January, must present a work of art and litera- 
ture unrivalled in the world.— Eve. Transcript, Boston. 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE 
GAME OF SALT WATER BLUFF, 
As played by Bob Bluff and his Son against an 
English Clipper. 
A SEA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


T was nearly morning, on a day in July. 
Washington and his army held possession 


of New York, while Gen. Howe and his brother, 
with a large army and fleet, occupied Staten Isl- 
and and the surrounding water. On a western 
point of Long Island, directly opposite to where 
part of the British fleet were moored, hauled 
half way up on to the sand, lay a small fishing 
boat. Two rods up from the water's edge the 
way was flanked by a thick, stunted growth of 
low shrubbery, and sitting upon a smooth stone, 
with his feet upon the sand and his back against 
a log that had been thrown up by the tide, was 
a man some forty-five years of age, habited in a 
seaman’s garb. The night had been extremely 
dark, and though it wanted but half an hour of 
the usual time for day-light, yet the man upon 
the rock could hardly distinguish the true out- 
lines of his boat at a distance of only two rods. 
How long the man had sat there upon that 
stone it matters not; but in less than ten min- 
utes after he is thus introduced, his ear caught 
the sound of something in the water, and start- 
ing quickly up from his seat he gained the stern 
of his boat, and placing his open hand abeve 
his eyes, he tried to peer through the darkness. 
The slight splashing and breaking of the water 


grew more distinct, and at length he made out 
to distinguish a small, dark mass, surrounded 
by phosphoreseent ripples, approaching the 
shore about a rod to the right of where he stood. 

“Frank, is that you?” asked the man, as he 
bent his head over the quarter of his boat. 


“Yes, father,” returned a voice from the wa- 


ter, and in a few moments more a youth, not 
more than nineteen years old, walked up to the 
dry sand and shook the water from his dripping 
clothes. He was dressed in the garb of an Eng- 
lish seaman, and in his hand he grasped the 
stout lanyard of a large painted canvas clothes- 
bag, which he dragged up after him. 


The elder of these two—who now stood to- 
gether upon the sand—was Robert Bluff, an old 
sailor who, since the breaking out of the war, 
had betaken himself to the Sound, to follow the 
humble calling of a fisherman. The other was 
Frank Bluff, and a son of the old man's. Eight 
days before, Master Frank had shipped on board 
an English frigate that lay off Staten Island, 
not because he had any desire to fight for the 
king, but in order to gain, if possible, some in- 
telligence of an elder brother who had been im- 
pressed into the British fleet some months 
previous. 

“And have you learned anything of our 
Ben ?” was the old man’s first question, as soon 
as he became fally assured that his younger son 
was safe. 

“ Yes, father,” returned the youth, as he drew 
the clothes-bag further up towards the shrub- 
bery, and threw the lanyard upon the sand. 
“Ben is aboard that clipper that came in from 
Halifax yesterday morning; and there’s three 
more Americans with him, who were pressed in 
Boston harbor at the same time.” 

“ But Ishouldn’t think they'd trust feur press- 
ed men a board of a small craft like that, when 
there's so many big ships to put ’em into,” said 
the old man. 

“She aint so small as you think for,” Frank 
replied. “That schooner’s one hundred and 
twenty tons, and carries eight guns; but she 
isn’t going to stop here. She only came in with 
orders for Lord Howe. It seems, as near as I 
can find out—and I got my intelligence from 
one of her men who came aboard our frigate last 
night—that when they picked up Ben and these 
three men, they wanted them to help man a re- 
turn store-ship for England, but when the store- 
ship touched at Halifax, they were exchanged 
for some men who had permission to go home ; 
so they were put aboard this clipper, where 
they've been ever since.” 

“How long’s the clipper going to stop, 
Frank ?” 

“ Till to morrow or next day, perhaps.” 

“Then there aint no hopes of getting poor 
Ben free ?” 

“] don’t know about that, father.” 
“Eh, Frank 


“Have you got the spunk to undertake a dif- 

ficult job?” asked the youth, while even in that 
lonely spot the idea in his mind caused him to 
east a glance about him to see that no one was 
near. 
“A difficult job?” iterated the old man, with 
a cast of hopeful surprise in his voice. “ Yes, I'l 
undertake anything to set poor Ben Bluff out of 
the king’s bloody service.” 

“Then listen,” said Frank, as he moved back 
a pace from the water. “This clipper schooner 
came here under the command of an officer who 
is to remain in the fleet; and a young lieutenant 
from the frigate I have left is to be promoted to 
the command of the schooner, to take her back 
to Halifax. This lieutentant’s name is Mow- 
bray, and he is now on the island, but will come 
off and take charge of the schooner some time 
to-day. The clipper’s captain has already joined 
the frigate, and the little craft is now under the 
care of two midshipmen and only thirty men.” 

“ Well,” uttered the old man, as his son stop- 
ped in his remarks. 

“This thick fog ll hang en some time, wont 
it?” asked Frank. 

“Yes—till nearly noon, if the wind don't 
change.” 

“ How many of the fishermen about here could 
we get to join us in a bold enterprise ?” contin- 
ued the youth.” 

“ Let's see,” returned his father, “there's Ike 
Peaseley, and Jack Biddon, and Walter Sander- 
son, and then there’s Sam Bugbee. That's all 
Id trust. But what d’ye mean, Frank?” What 
are you diving after ?” 

“I’m diving after that English clipper, dad.” 

“Eh? What?” uttered old Bob Bluff, trying 
to work his son’s meaning through his brain. 

“ Look here, father,” Frank said, as he stooped 
down and picked up the lanyard of the large 
bag; “in this bag I’ve got a dozen suits of sea 
men’s clothes and a lieutenant’s full dress uni- 
form. Yesterday orders were sent on board the 
schooner to bring to the admiral's ship a load of 


round shot and grape, which she has to spare; 
and as I know they were not carried last night, 
they will probably be carried off this forenoon, 
and in that case the clipper’s heaviest boat will 
be called away, and that will certainly, in the 
tide-way, take fourteen of her men, besides the 
officer. That will leave but sixteen men on 
board, and take out the four pressed men—for it 
aint likely they’ll be sent in the boat—and that 
will leave °em but twelve men and a midship- 
man. Now, if you can get your four men to 
join us, that'll make six, and the four pressed 
men’ll make ten. We can dress in the clothes 
I've got in the bag—I’ll put on the lieutenant’s 
uniform. Then we'll take Peaseley’s four-oared 
long-boat, and lay near enough to the clipper to 
see when her boat leaves, and then—” 

“Then she’s ours!” roared old Bob Bluff, as 
he fairly jumped three feet in the air at the idea 
that had at length become clear in his brain. 
“ Frank, my boy, we'll do it! I know old Pease- 
ley’ll go it, and so will the others. Help me get 
my skiff up into the bushes, and we'll be off. 
Thunder! wont we fix ’em !” 

Bob Bluff's skiff was soon stowed away in the 
low shrubbery; and swinging the heavy bag, 
which his son had brought off, upon his shoul- 
ders, the two started at a quick pace up through 
a narrow foot-path that led off towards Fiat- 
bush. 

Day dawned, but the fog was thick and dark, 
laying upon the water like a dense smoke, 
through which objects were lost to the eye at a 
distance of four or five rods. Old Bluff had not 
mistaken his men, for Peaseley, Biddon, San- 
derson and Bugbee—four stalwart fishermen— 
leaped at the chance of capturing the clipper, 
and before seven o'clock, Peaseley’s boat was 
shoved into the water, into which jumped the 
six disguised adventurers. Frank was a good- 
looking young fellow, and the uniform became 
him well, and as he saw how exceedingly befit- 
ting were the sailors’ garbs for his companions, 
he experienced not a pang of conscience at 
the recollection that he had stelen them. 

“ This fog’ll rise afore noon,” remarked Pease- 
ley, as they manned their oars, with old Blaff at 
the tiller. 

“Not much,” suggested Sanderson, who was, 
by three years, the oldest man in the boat. “ But 
when it does go, the wind’ll come out from the 
nor’ard an’ west’ard.” 

. ‘ll be favorable, at all events,” said 
Frank. “If we get a nor’wester, it'll do us 
good.” 

For fifteen minutes the boat was pulled pretty 


smart ; but at the end of that time, the oars were 
moved carefully in the rowlocks, and the blades 
were dipped noiselessly into the watcr. Old 
Sanderson was the most accustomed to these 
fogs of any one; and so he was stationed at the 
bows, from whence he peered forth into the mist. 


Another fifteen minutes passed, when the old 
“—-sh! There she is, right on our larboard 
bow,” he said. “ Back sofily !” 
“Keep her off to the westward,” said Frank, 
in a low tone, as he went forward to look after 


the clipper. “ We must pass round $0 as to lay 
in the track of her boat.” 

Nearly an hour passed after the clipper had 
been made out, but no signs of the leaving boat 
were yet apparent, and our Yankee adventurers 
began to fear they should get baulked, when the 
sharp whistle of the clipper’s boatswain cut 
through the air, and in a few moments more the 
sound of splashing oars was heard. 

“ That’s it!” uttered Frank; and sure enough 
it was, for in five minutes the clipper’s long-boat 
came sweeping past, fall manned. 

“ Now,” continued Frank, as soon as the Eng- 
lish boat had gone, “the coast is clear. We'll 
row boldly alongside, make fast the painter, and 
all go aboard. Leave me to manage the mid- 
shipman in command, while you secure the si- 
lence of the four impressed men, and let them 
into our secret. We are all armed, and of course 


our friends on board can be armed without 
much trouble. Find out where the arms are 
stowed, then contrive to watch for an opportu- 
nity for the blow.” 


With a smart pull, the fisherman’s boat shot 
alongside of the clipper, and as Frank Bluff 


stepped over the side, he was met at the gang- 
way by the only officer on board, who politely 
touched his cap as he noticed the epaulette of 

“Js Captain Watson on board ?” asked Frank, 
as he walked aft with the midshipman. 


“No, sir; I’m the only officer on board. The 


captain has gone on shore.” 

“1m sorry for that. However, I can see him 
there. My name is Wallace. Got a beautiful 
craft here.” 

The youth had made these remarks as he was 
walking up the quarter-deck, and as he turned 
at the wheel he cast his eyes forward upon the 
crew. After a few moments’ conversation upon 
various topics, of which the present fog afforded 
the principal, Frank expressed a wish to look 
over the schooner; and having called the quar- 
termaster to take charge of the deck, the mid- 
shipman readily responded to his visitor's wish. 

“This is a splendid looking thing,” said 
Frank, as he placed his hand upon the breech of 
a long eighteen that set upon a swivel amid- 
ships. “Looks something like the playthings of 
those Yankees that cruise off Massachusetts 
Bay.” 

“ Yes,” returned the middy, with a knowing 
wink, “but I guess the Meteor ’d take the pride 
out of some of those sneaking chaps.” 

“ Hope you'll fall in with one.” 

“ Hope we shall,” returned the middy, with a 
show of defiance in his manner. 

“If you should come across one of these Yan- 
kees, *twould be when you least expected it,” 
ventured Frank, as he turned away from the 
gun and followed his conductor down into the 
cabin. 

“ Maybe ’twould,” responded middy, “ but the 
old Meteor’s got mietal; and if that fails, she’s 
got a pair of clean heels. We are short of men, 
Mr. Wallace, but our despatches were important, 
and we had to sail with what we had.” 


Frank spent but a few moments in the cabin, 
and then returning to the deck, he walked for- 
ward. It was hard work to restrain his feelings 
as he met his brother Ben; but he passed him 
by, and having walked around the bitts, and 
reached the larboard gangway, he remarked to 
his guide: 

“Excuse me for a moment, sir; I wish to 
speak with my cockswain.——Robert, come here 
moment.” 

The midshipman sauntered aft, and Bob Bluff 
obeyed the cali of his son. 

“ How stands it?” whispered Frank, as his 
father came up. 

“ All right! Our four chaps are arm:d with 
a brace of pistols each. Ben’s got the key of the 
arm-chest, and the Eaglishmen can’t get hold of 
Weapon.” 

“ And the magazine ?” 

“ Iv’s locked, and the key’s in the cabin.” 

“Do you know where the irons are ?” 


“Yes; they're below in the master-at-arms’ 
chest. Ben ‘Il look to ’em.” 

“Then,” said Frank, as he cast a furtive 
glance about him, “go forward and have all 
ready. Keep your eye on me, and when you see 
me take out my handkerchief and wave it, come 


aft in a body, all of you, and face thecrew. Tell 


the men to be firm, and the day is ours. Here 
comes a breeze from the Jersey shore—this fog 
can’t last a great while longer.” 


Frank went aft to the wheel, and having talk- 
ed away safficient time for the arrangement of 


plans forward, he gave the given signal, The 
five Long Island fishermen and the four im- 
pressed men started quickly aft, and as they 
reached the mainmast, Frank turned to the mid- 
shipman, and drawing a pistol from his pocket, 
he said: 

“Sorry to deprive you of your command, but 
can’t help it. Don’t move, sir! We are Yankees ! 
Youll be safe if you keep quiet.” 

“But, Mr. Wallace—” 

“Not Wallace now, sir; but plain Frank 
Bluff, a true Yankee freeman! If you move an 
inch you areadead man! We are all armed, 
you see!” 

The horror-struck middy started back to the 
taffrail, but he dared not resist. The clipper’s 
crew, who had remained forward, only twelve 
men, seemed at once to comprehend the mean- 


ing of the movement, for with a sudden rush 
they made for the arm-chest. 


“Stop!” thundered old Robert Bluff, as, with 
a cocked pistol in each hand, he advanced a 
pace, while his companions followed his exam- 
ple; “that chest is locked, and the first man 
that moves another step dies! We fight for lib- 


erty—for our native homes and our fishing 
grounds! Get the irons, Ben.” 

Ben Bluff hastened below, and soon returned 
with thirteen pairs of irons; and while he and 
another of the impressed men proceeded to 
place them upon the wrists and ankles of the 


Englishmen, the remainder of our Yankee ad- 


venturers stood with presented pistols, ready to 
shoot down the first man who shouM resist. 

The poor fellows were fairly trapped. They 
had no arms, and the first movement on the de- 
fensive would be a sure death-warrant; so with 
their feelings poured out in curses upon the 
heads of all Yankees, they submitted to their 
fate. 
“ Now, father, you may take the command,” 
exclaimed Frank, as the last man—who hap- 
pened to be the middy—was ironed ; and then 
springing forward, he caught his brother to his 
bosom. 

“God bless you for this, Frank !” ejaculated 
Ben, as he returned his brother's embrace. “0, 
you’re a noble boy !” 

The Yankees knew that they were not yet 
clear, and they sprang to the work of getting 
under way with a will. The windlass never 
moved quicker, nor did the clipper’s heavy sails 
ever spread themselves with more alacrity. 
With the anchor hanging at the hawseholes the 
jib was given to the breeze, and as the main and 
foresails followed, the schooner began to glide 
through the water. 

“There’s only a frigate and sloop-of-war out- 
side of us, and they both Jay in towards the Jer- 
sey shore,” said Ben, as his father poked the 
clipper’s nose towards the open sea. 

“TI can hug the Long Island shore and steer 
clear of all danger,” replied the old man. “ San- 
derson’s on the lookout, and we may trust his 
eyes for the shoals.” 

The clipper was run out in safety, and by the 
time the fog had fairly lifted, Sandy Hook was 
left upon the lee-quarter. 

“ Well,” said Frank, as he smilingly turned to 
the ironed middy, “you've met some of those 
sneaking chaps !” 

The middy looked up into his captor’s face, 
but made no reply. In less than a week from 
that time, the “ Meteor” had set her prisoners 
ashore in Boston, taken in a full complement of 
men, and, under the command of Capt. Bob 
Biaff, started off upon the broad Atlantic on a 


_privateering expedition. 


ACTIVITY. 


Miserable is he who slumbers on in idleness. 
Miserable the workman who sleeps before the 
hour of rest, or who sits down io the shadow, 
while his brethren work in the sun. There is no 
rest from labor on earth. There are always du- 
ties to perform aud functions to exercise—func- 
tions which are ever enlarging and éxtending, in 
proportion to the growth of ot moral and men- 
tal station. Man is born to work, and he must 
work while it is day. 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

We must once more caution our readers, and 
the public generally, in relation to these travel- 
ling nuisances. The only legitimate mode of 
subscribing for a paper, is to enclose the money 
direct to the office of publication ; in this way 
there can be no mistake—no frand practised ; 
whereas if you pay money to a self-styled agent, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you burn 


your fingers. We repeat again that we shall 
never employ a travelling agent, and we have 


none in our employ, either upon the Flag or the 
Companion. We trust that the public will be 
on their guard in this matter, and never sub- 
scribe to a travelling agent. 


QUEER STATISTICS. 
A London statistician, who has devoted 

time to connubial matters, furnishes the pt 1 
with the following facts: Of 300 couples taken 
promiscuously in one district, 295 came to the 
church in cabs: the remaining 5 never arrived, 
having got drunk on the road by treating the 
drivers. Of the 295 couples whe came to the 
church in cabs, 294 haggled about the fare— 


while the one who didn’t haggle about the fare, 


was seen to borrow the money to liquidate it 
with, from his wife’s sister, who acted as bride’s 
maid. 


Otp Times—In 1743, Franklin, then post- 
master at Philadelphia, notified the public that 
“ the Northern Post would set out for New York 

Thursday Yelock in the afte 
vessels going round by sea, there are jive daily 
trains. by the railroads, and the average time of 
running is about four and a half hours. 


Broap Brius—In Austria and Hungary, 
during the revolution of 1843, the broad brim- 
med, round-topped hats, now known as “ Cali- 
fornia hats,” being cheap and convenient, were 
generally worn, and called “republican hats.” 
The Austrian authorities have lately prohibited 
their use. 

Opp Accipent.—At Mdme. Bishop’s concert 
at Trenton, N. J., a number of boys had collect- 
ed on the roof of the building, in which there 
was a skylight. In cutting their capers, one of 
the boys stepped on the skylight, and disap- 

, falling into the room below, with no 
other injury than a few scratches. 


Barnos.—One of the Paris journals, in speak- 
ing of Lola Montes’ dancing, says: “ It is the 
very poetry of movement ; it is a fantasy, a pas- 
sion—it is the awakening of spring—a caprice 
ofsummer! ‘She dances as the birds sing, with- 
out knowing why.” 


Viorvrmms.—It is estimated that the city of 
New York pays $10,000 a day for cigars, and 
only $5000 a day for bread. It is also computed 
that twenty thousand persons, every year, in 
America, go into the grave from the use of 
tobacco. 


Rion Picxines.—The Havana consulate i» 
said to be ene of the most profitable foreign ap- 
pointments in the gift of the government. It is 
estimated to be worth from $15,000 to $20,000 
year. 


Rater severs.—In Mississippi, a man al- 
ways makes his will before accepting a nomina- 
tion to run for Congress, and trusts a pair of 
revolvers, bowie knife and leathern lungs to whip 
his opponent, in the race. 


Mave ur—WNarvaez has apologized for the 
expulsion of Sir Henry Bulwer from the court 
of Spain, and given him a grand dinner at Paris, 
where they buried the hatchet under French 
cookery and wine. 


THINK OF 1—Timidity ins lover is, in gen- 
eral, a sign of innocence ; when a man is fluent 
at love-making, either his heart is not in it, or 


he has had too mach experience in the art. 


Tue our Cali- 
fornia papers we notice an account of @ foot race 
at San Francisoo, and a bull and bear fight, and 
also a duel at Sacramento city on the 


Romanric.—At Detroit, Mich., a youth, who 
had for two months been officiating as a bar- 
keeper, was discovered to be no other than a 
girl in male attire. 


Wayside Batherings. 
Buffalo is infested with burglars to a very se- 
rious extent. ° 
U. 8. sloop-of-war Cyane arrived at Havanaa 
few days diane. 


There is an interesting revival of religion in 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 


Congress will assemble at Washington on the 
first Monday in December. 


A Catholic priest, 110 years of age, preached 
at Dayton, Ohio, a few days since. 

A team of elks, harnessed to a buggy, inde 
their appearance at Buffalo a few days sincg, 

One hundred cats were part of the cargo @F & 
vessel which sailed recently for Califo: 

In New York, during the month of ber, 
1777 foreigners were naturalized. 


The New York authorities recently fix 

agg had put up an unsafe cide Very 
t. 

A litile girl, ad of Mr. Brodie, of 

Cincinnat was y burnt to death by her 
taking fire. 

The 
was celebra' military at mon: 
Virginia. 


In New York city, Tuthill Graham was kicked 
in the breast by a horse and died in a few hours 
afterwards. 

Near Sacramento, rhubarb grew from the seed 
in a single season so big that five stalks weighed 
five pounds. 

George Ransom, a painter, was drowned at 
Louisville, Ky., on Saturday last while laboring 
under deliriam. 


Peliner Journal het two young men 
ofthat village ed fifty gray squirrels in three 
ours. 


ngement of his patent reaping machine, by a 
Mr. Seymour, of Albany. 


Nathan Sargent, formerly recorder of the land 
office, has been appointed register of the treasury, 
vice Haines. 

The New Orleans Picayune notices the arrival 
of three cargoes of Brazil e first ever 
brought to that market. 

President Fillmore has appointed Mr. Bloomer 
Postmaster at Seneca Falls, N. Y., Mrs. Bloomer 
being the deputy—at least so say the papers. 


Suicides in New York av one a day— 
according to an estimate recently made by the 
editor of the “ tats Unis.” 

The propellor Henry Clay was wrecked re- 
cently on Lake Erie, with thirty persons on 

, all of whom were lost except one. 


A new and wonderfolly successful cure for 
consumption has been discovered. It is a com- 
bination of cod-liver oil and phosphate of lime. 

A Mr. Tolman, of Milton Mills, to his shame 
be it said, shot an eagle last Sunday which 
measured 7 feet from tip to tip of its wings. 


There are sixty-five towns and cities in the 
United States, the population of which, by the 
census of 1850, is 10,000 or upwards. 

There are 18 000 Mormons at Salt Lake, and 
they are building a railroad to the mountains, 
to bring materials for a second temple. 

The revolters of Antioquia in Grenada have 
submitted to President Herrera, and agreed to 
disarm, upon the condition of entire immunity. 


A date palm tree, at Audly Cooper's place on 
St. Simon's Island, Ga., has this year produced, 
for the first time, six or seven bunches of dates. 


Mrs. Embury,the charming authoress, returned 

fram Europe in the Pacific, with her daughter 

venerable father. She had been in bad 
nealth, 

A man, calling himself Dr. Frank Lewis, has 
been held te bail at Kichmond, Va., on charge 
of threatening the life of Mr. Pottey, manager of 
the theatre. 

Col. Fremont bas completed and confirmed 
the sale of his Mariposa tract of gold Jand in 
California to a London company for one million 
of dollars. 

The widow of Alexander Hamilton, our first 
Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, is 
now ninety-four years of age, and isin fine health 
and spirits. 

Mr. Joseph Bancroft, an esteemed citizen of 
Athens, IIL, while in a fit of tempo derange- 
ment, lately, threw himself into a and was 
drowned. 


The officers of the revenue at New Orleans 
seized, about the 20th ult., thirty French pianos, 
which had been feloniously entered at half their 
real cost. 

The Cherokee Advocate, of the 30th ult., says 
that the small pox has made its appearance in 
the Cherokee nation. It seems to have created 
considerable fear. 

A plumbago mine has been opened near Sa- 
bettis pond, Me. Plumbago is worth $70 per 
ton, and it is said te be obtained at this mine at 
less than one third of the sum. 

The American Institute, New York, honored 
and. rewarded Mr. Steers, designer of the yacht 

perics, with a gold medal for a model of that 

tiful vessel. 


The Bee learns that it is in contemplation to 


form a new pea bares in the city, to be 
uniformed in true Scotch style, and to be called 
the Guards. 


Foreign Miscellany. 
Mr. Gntzlaff, the distinguished Chinese trans- 
lator, died recently in China. 


An important discovery of silver mines has 
been made in Cornwall, England. 


A chain of hills abounding in iron ore has 
been discovered in Liberia. 

One hundred and sixty inmates of the work- 
h at Newton, Ireland, had been sent to 
on their way to America 

e French government are said to be active- 
ly negociating a commercial treaty with Swit- 
zerland. 


The Cuban prisoners who had arrived in 
Spain, to the number of 126, were shortly to un- 
dergo sentence to hard labor in the mines, 

A. M. J. Patterson hes accepted Mr. Hobbs’ 
challenge to pick the American lock, the wager 
or reward to be for the sum of $1000. 


The queen conferred the honor of knighthood 
on the mayors of Liverpool and Manchester— 
who are now Sir John Bent and Sir John Potter. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble was thrown from her 
horse with great violence on the 20th,at Brigh- 
ton, but fortunately sustained little injury. 

M. de Savigny, the French naturalist, died at 
Versailles, on the 5th ult. He distinguished 
himself, during the expedition to Egypt, by his 
researches on the anatomy of insects. 

The em of Austria was so coldl 
ed in Lom 'y, recently, that he took 

to task for it. He will be recei 
warmth, by-and-by! 

Soorajcol-Moolk completed the payment of 
half the Nizam’s debt to the East India Compa- 
ny, on the 15th of August, and will thus save 
his dominions from “ annexation.” 

Another son of Victor Hugo has been con- 
demned to nine months’ imprisonment in Paris, 
and fined 2000 francs, for an article on the ex- 
pulsion of foreigners from France. 


A new custom-house is to be erected at Bel- 
fast, on the site now occupied by the harbor- 
office. The proposed building will contain 
offices for post-office and excise purposes. 

The total receipts of the Exhibition, it is cal- 
culated, will amount to £470,000. The expenses 
have been £220,000, and exactly a quarter of a 
million sterling will therefore remain to be 
funded. 


The Austrian government, in consequence of 
its dissatisfaction at the release of Kossuth, is 
assembling a body of troops on the frontier of 
Tarkish Croatia and Herzegovine to demand 
satisfaction from the Ottoman Porte for the per- 
secution of the Christian population. 


receiv- 
etzky 
with more 


Sands of Bold. 


——Promise little, and do much. 

——Use the means, and trust to God for the 
blessing. 

—Think not to reap in seed time, or sow in 
harvest. 


——Time, like money, may be lost by unseas- 
onable avarice. 

—Pride goeth before destruction; and a 
haughty spirit before a fall. 

——It is through inward health that we enjoy 
all outward things. 

——The more true merit a man has, the more 
does he appland it in others. 

——They that avoid not small faults, by little 
and little fatl into greater. 

——The more servants a man keeps, the 
more spies he has upon his actions. 

——True merit, says the Marquis of Halifax, 
is like ariver, the deeper it is the less noise it 
makes. 

——Since custom is the powerful magistrate 
of a man’s life. let men, by all means, endeavor 
to obtain good customs. 

——Some people think they can derive pleas- 
ure without giving it. An ill natured man can 
no more raise a happy day than he can raise 
Mont Blanc. 

——Haumility ever dwells with men of noble 
minds. It is a flower that prospers not in lean 
and barren soils; but in ground that is rich, it 
flourishes and is beautiful. 

——Pride either finds a desert or makes one; 
submission cannot tame its ferocity, nor satiety 
fill its voracity, and it requires very costly food— 
its keeper’s happiness. 

—— We most readily forgive that attack which 
affords us an opportunity of reaping a splen- 
did triumph. A wise man will not sally forth 
from bis doors to cudgel a fool, who is in the act 
of breaking his windows by pelting them with 
guineas 


——The most important lesson of life is to 
know how to be happy within ourselves, when 
home is our comfort, and all in it, even to the 
dog and cat, share our affection. Do not refine 
away happiness by thinking that which is good 
may be better. 

——lIt is not possible to be regarded with 
tenderness, except by afew. That merit which 
gives greatness and renown diffuses its influence 
to a wide compass, but acts weakly on every 
single breast; it is placed at a distance from 
common spectators, and shines like one of the 
remote stars, of which the light reaches us, but 
not the heat. 


Joker's Dio. 


Is a gentleman who carries a lady’s fan her 
fan-cy man? 

What is the oldest tree in America? The 
elder-tree. 


From whence proceeds the eloquence of a 
Philadelphia lawyer? From the mouth. 

“John, did you ever bet on a race-horse ?” 
“No, but I've seen my sister Bet on an old 
mare.” 

Codger says, the reason why Jacks are called 

ger says y 


is because there is so many of them in 

Why is the toothache like an unanswerable 
argument? Because it makes people hold their 
jaw. 

Mrs. Fantadling says that if it were not in- 
tended that women should drive their husbands, 
why do they go through the bridal ceremony ? 
Who'll answer ? 

Nature is a great admirer of fair play. Good- 
looking girls are generally poor—while your lit- 
tle dumpy, ill-looking women have generally 
ee than they know what to 

Wi 


Virtue springs from industry rather than reli- 
gion. We care not how pious a man is; let him 
“loaf” for a week, and he will feel the devil in 
him bigger than a woodchuck. 

Which of the European sovereigns would be 
most incommoded, if the earth began to revolve 
on the equatorial axis? The emperor of Russia. 


Because it would occasion a rising of the poles. 
When the Tinicum Light Artillery go target 


shcoting, the spectators invariably station them- 
selves between the company and the target, that 
being the safest position. 

Ploughing by steam has been successfull 
practised ia England. It is only a new appli- 
cation of an old principle, for, long ago, our 
farmers used to do all their “haying” by steam! 
They now find cold water more efficacious. 

An old offender was lately brought before a 
learned justice of the peace. The constable, as 
a preliminary, informed his worship that he had 
in custody John Simmons, alias Jones, alias 
Smith. “ Very well,” said the magistrate, “I 
will try the women first: bring in Alice Jones.” 


An advertisement respectfully informs “the 
oyster community of New England,” of a cer- 
tain fact. This is a community of which we 
have never before heard, but we should judge it 
to be a community very likely to get into a 
stew, or to be in a broil all the time. 

A butcher's boy carrying a tray on his shoul- 
der, accidentally struck it against a lady’s head. 
“The deuce take the tray,” said the lady. 
“Madame,” said the lad, gravely, “the deuce 
cannot take the tray.”—Punch. 

“ What are you about?” inquired a lunatic of 
a cook, who was industriously stripping the 
feathers from a fowl. “Dressing a chicken,” 
answered the cook. “I should call that un- 
dressing,” said the crazy chap in reply. The 
cook looked reflective. 


THE PLAG OF BUR UNIGH, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fia¢ is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and ita| { 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of the 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished ana per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before ou: hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one » $2 00 
11 00 
‘ ‘ 20 00 
(o> One of the Frag or our Union 
Duawine-Room 


No further deduction made from the above terms. 
Though these two journals emanate from the same 


038 t, still not one line will in 
been other, thas altording 


sons who take papers, an immense variety of inter- 


— 
Phy om or postmasters are requested to act as agents 


* All orders should be addressed, PAD, 


*,* The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
States, newspaper carriers, at 


depots in the United and of 
“7 GLEASON 
> 
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Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral] natur ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making i: -«.. »atleally, , 
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| 
Invariably in advance. 
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PORPOISE FISHERY. 

The engraving illustrates a branch of Indian 
enterprise in Passamaquoddy Bay, on the coast 
of Maine. Summer travellers often see the In- 
dians, in their frail canoes, in pursuit of the por- 
poises, which they shoot, and then most dexter- 
ously by the use of their peculiar barbed fish- 
spear, take into the canoe and convey ashore, 


INDIAN MODE OF CATCHING PORPOISES. 


they cut them up and try out the oil. 
of the oil in common use at Eastport and 
places along that coast, is from the porpoise, 
and nets the Indian about 80 or 90 cents per 
gallon. The picturesque appearance of tho 


CAMBRIDGE ATHENZUM. 

This fine building, lately completed and dedi- 
cated at Cambridge, has afforded our artist a 
fine subject for the accompanying picture. The 
Atheneum is situated on the corner of Main 
and Pleasant streets. It measures 66 feet on 
the former, 82 on the latter, and about 50 feet 
high. It is built of finished brick and embraces 


. 


two stores—the first 12 feet and the second 23 
The hall is in the second story and is 50 by 61 
feet in size. Adjoining are reading and library 
rooms. There is another small hall in the build- 
ing, the size of which is 62-by 21 feet. The 
lower story is divided into stores, offices, &. 
The exterior of the building is very neat in ap- 
pearance, and is quite creditable to the architect. 


VIEW OF THE NEW ATHENZUM, AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ~ 


496 ~~ CLEASONS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOR 
COMPANION. 
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| 
Indian fisherman in his light canoe, is very 
| striking, and evinces how even uncivilized man 
maintains his prerogative as lord of animals. 
== 
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